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E hear that Mr. Henry Schradieck will not con- 

tinue his labors at the Cincinnati College of 
Music after this season, and that Phillip Scharwenka, 
of Berlin, will occupy an important position in that in- 
stitution. 


EPORTS are current in Boston to the effect that 
Mr. Gericke may not conduct the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts after the conclusion of the present sea- 
son, and that Mr. Higginson, who has control of the 
Symphony concerts, is endeavoring to secure the ser- 
vices of Hans Richter. We are in a position authorita- 
tively to deny these rumors. Mr. Gericke’s contract 
does not end until the close of the season of 1888-9, 
and both parties to the same are satisfied with adhering 
to it. 


HE firm of G. Ricordi & Co., of Milan, the publish- 
ers of Verdi's “ Othello,” are out in a pamphlet 
protesting against a performance of that work under 
similar circumstances to those in which it was given 
once before in Mexico. The National Theatre in Am- 
sterdam advertises Verdi’s latest work as in preparation, 
to be given in the near future. The Amsterdam theatre 
did net buy the score from the Ricordis, but, as there is 
no international copyright existing between Holland 
and other European countries, the director did just what 
the American musical pirates used to do with Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s productions. He had the published piano 
arrangement scored by a musical hack and is going to 
produce the work inthis fashion. The protest of the 
Ricordis is certainly justified, but we doubt whether it 
will avail them anything. 
The German critics are rather severe in their judgment 
of Verdi’s “Othello,” and Ludwig Hartmann, in the 
Sachsische Landeszettung, answers the question “ Shall 
German stages produce ‘ Othello?’” negatively, giving 
the following as his reasons: “If we had any lack of 
German works it would certainly be no more than an 
act of reverence to produce the work of the latest phase 
of creativeness of an old master of such genius as Ver- 
di. But as such the publishers do not want to have it 
considered. They deem it the highest favor to be grant- 
ed to German theatre managers to allow them the right 
of performance on entirely unreasonable conditions. 
Vienna pays 8,000 florins for the score, and this sum 
does not include the author’s rights. Pollini pays 4 400 
marks for the right of performance for three years, and 
also the usual percentage on each performance. And 
with all this they foolishly had to bind themselves by 
contract that no cuts should be made in ‘ Othello’ 
no transposition of any number of the work that pos- 
siblymight lie a little too high or too low for the singer. 
These are certainly very foolish stipulations. More- 
over,” says Hartmann, with emphasis, “ what kind of a 
work must it be on the performance of which are im- 
posed conditions of that kind? In Mozart’s, Wagner's 
and Beethoven’s works cuts and transpositions are ad- 
missible—in ‘Othello’ not!” In this view we heartily 
concur. 


and 


HE following is the way they work free advertising 
through truthful interviews in the far West. The 

clipping is from a Western journal and speaks for 

itself : 

A MUSICAL DISCOVERY. 


MISS DELLA FOX, LATE OF THE BENNETT & MOULTON OPERA 
COMPANY, ENGAGED TO GO TO EUROPE TO STUDY 


—THE JOURNAL INTERVIEWS THE LITTLE LADY. 





Miss Della Fox, who for the past two years has been the prima donna of 
Bennett & Moulton’s Opera Company, closed her engagement with that 
company on Saturday night and is still in the city enjoying a rest before 
going to Europe to study music. She is engaged to Mr. Fred McCloy and 
Manager J. M. Hill, of the Union Square Theatre, who will give her a 
European training and a metropolitan début. A /ourna/ representative 
called on Miss Fox and from her heard the story of her being discovered 
by Mr. McCloy. 

** | am but seventeen years ot age,’’ said Miss Fox, ‘‘and I began my 


career on the operatic stage at the age of six years when I made a hit, as 
we call it, as midshipmite in a juvenile * Pinafore’ performance in St. 


Louis. I have done child's parts from that time until | was fourteen, 
when at three hours’ notice I took a leading part in Kiralfy's * Black 
Cc rook’ Company. 


* My first season’ s professional work was with Dickson's Sketch Club, 
as Kditha, in * Editha’s Burglar.’ 1 afterward appeared in opera, but not 
permanently until two years ago, when I 7 elie the position of prima 
donna with the Bennett & Moulton Company. 

** How did Mr. McCloy discover you, as it were?’ 

* Accidentally at Lancaster, Pa. “ where I sang in ‘ The Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief,’’’ replied Miss Fox. ‘* He heard me during the same week 
in other réles, then made the contract with me for eight years, I go 1m- 
medi ately to Florence, Italy, to study for two yea ars. 

* Have you sung before the New York critics?’ 

**Oh! yes,"’ said she, “I sang during Christmas week on the stage at 
the Union Square Theatre before Mr.Andrew C. Wheeler (‘ Nym Crinkie’), 
dramatic and musical critic of the New York World; H. E. Krehbiel, 
musical critic of the 7ri4uxe, whose authority is, I think, unquestioned ; 
Manager J. M. Hili and many professional singers. It was a trying 
ordeal. Ihad no one to support me, There I was alone on a big stage to 
sing for three of most severe critics in this country. I sang the waltz song 
from ‘ Fatinitza’ and ‘I Dreamt I Dwelt in;Marble Halls.’ Mr. Kreh- 
biel, whom I dreaded most, did not even give me an encouraging smile, 
but asked me to sing the ‘Shadow Song,’ the severest test of a singer's 
vocal powers, I had not sung ten bars when he smiled and said to Mr. 


COURIER. 





who will be delighted to to hear of this aun little lady’s aialh aia 
Miss Fox leaves to-day for the East. 


Now, the fact of the matter is that Miss Della Fox, 
whatever her merits as a singer may be, is certainly not 
a great stickler for truth, for Mr. H. E. Krehbiel assures 
us that he never met or heard the lady in question, and 
that the scene she so vividly describes never took place 
in his presence. As Western exchanges, when not pre- 
vented by blizzards, ultimately reach New York, young 
ladies aspiring to musical honors ought to be a little 
more careful about whit they have to say, especially 
when they mn ention names. 





AS CRITICS. 


MUSICIANS 


O much has been written on the function of the 
S critic in general, and the musical critic in particu- 
lar, that it is almost athreadbare theme; yet it seems to 
us that one species of musical critics and criticism has 
never been fully dwelt on -or even leniently dealt with. 
We refer to the value of opinions from the pens of mu- 
sicians themselves. 

The public, while duly appreciating the value of sin- 
cerity in criticism, however narrowminded or bigoted, 
is, as a rule, at sea on the subject, and has been op- 
posed from time immemorial to critical utterances from 
the mouths of the very men who ought to know what 
they are talking about. 

The greatest critics have not always been the most 
just, for to glance from Jeffrey to Arnold in later Eng- 
lish literature we find criticism to be an aggregation of 
blunders and prejudices. Even Matthew Arnold, de- 
spite the calm and cosmopolitan breadth of his writings, 
is far from displaying acumen in many matters requiring 
delicate discrimination. How much less, then, can we 
expect profound views or impartial judgments from 
alleged musical critics, the majority of whom have no 
special aptitude for their vocation, and who are without 
even the necessary musical training requisite for their 
difficult and ungrateful task ? 

To musicians, then, must we look for intelligent criti- 
cism, and we say this, too, in the teeth of the popular 
prejudice which asserts that to be a good critic one can 
be devoid of musical feeling if a fair amount of literary 
ability is only possessed. If an unfortunate composer 
lifts up his voice to criticise honestly the work of a 
brother composer, the dissentient choir of journalists 
and magazine writers raise a cry of envy, malice and 
jealousy. But only let an outsider express an opinion 
in print on literary work, and see what a storm of disap- 
proval is heard! Why then, one naturally asks, should 
a literary man usurp the functions of a musician and 
composer critic? The world will make many revolu- 
tions before a pen such as Hector Berlioz’s will be wielded 
again; nor need we expect Robert Schumann's genial 
and characteristic comments on the doings of his fellow- 
artist to be duplicated soon, 

Why composers cannot be good critics is a puzzle, for 
while there is to some extent danger of a man’s indi- 
viduality biasing his mind against his neighbors’ pro- 
ductions, still, as a rule, artists are quick to recognize 
each other’s merits; for if a trained, sympathetic mind 
cannot discern the finer points in another’s work, whose 
can? The world has too long nursed the notion, a piti- 
ful one too, that because one plays the piano well one 
cannot by any remote possibility enjoy the performances 
of anybody else. But where would be the audience of 
a pianist if all the piano players were eliminated from 
it? Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini were 
all keen critics, and if they have said uncharitable and 
even erroneous things, still the bulk of their quasi-criti- 
cal utterances is just and correct. 

Look at the case of Liszt and Wagner. What superb 
appreciation of each other’s merits! Even the em- 
bittered modern giant of music was honest and kind 
enough to discover merit in the meretricious produc- 
tions of his genial benefactor. Mendelssohn was, ac- 
cording to his light, a fair critic, although he could not 
appreciate the cleverness of Berlioz or the profundity of 
Wagner, but he was at least sincere. Ferdinand Hiller 
was another discriminating critic, notwithstanding his 
conservative training, and we could quote numbers of 
names to prove our assertion. 

Heinrich Ehrlich, Louis Ehlert, Wilhelm Tappert and 
Eduard Hanslick were musicians before they became 
critics, and they rank infinitely higher in their specialty 
than such men as Fetis, Henry Chorley and Joseph 
Bennet and many others who, while they handle a fluent 
and often garrulous pen, are only walking encyclopa- 
dias, full of musical ana, in reality better suited to be 
keepers of archives, musical librarians, antiquarians or 
something of that sort. They frantically rattle the dry 
bones of music and miss its inner spirituality altogether ; 
hence the futility of their attempts to mold public opin- 








McCloy, * That girl can sing sarcing, It was then that Mr. Hill en- 
tered the contract with Mr. loy - : 
Miss Della Fox has many personal friends among the ladies of this city 
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or concerto. Nine-tenths of the opposition that Wagner 
had to incur was not, as is erroneously supposed, from 
his fellow-musicians, despite some exceptions, but from 
those self-constituted mouthpieces of popular opinion, 
the ignorant mnsical critics, who, eagerly accepting that 
false axiom, “ Vox populi, vox Dei,” unmercifully slaugh- 
tered rising talent. 

The day, however, is at hand when all this will be 
ended, when the force of Saint-Saéns’ recent remarks 
anent critics and Gounod’s equally pointed phrases on 
criticism will be carefully pondered over. We do not 
pretend to assert that a musical critic must needs be a 
virtuoso or possess the rare gift of absolute pitch or 
even to compose; but we do maintain that some little 
knowledge of the art he pretends to criticise is requisite. 
The critic must be able to seize the salient points of a 
new composition or a performance without writing him- 
self down an ass, and to do this it must be admitted that 
elementary training is necessary. Even that haven of 
refuge and misstatements, Groves’ Dictionary, will fail 
him at times, and then the unfortunate critic is driven 
to evolving his views from his inner consciousness, with 
what dire results we are, alas, only too familiar. 





A QUESTION OF INTERPRETATION. 

PERSONAL letter received by Mr. Krehbiel a few 
A days ago from Mr. A. W. Thayer makes an inter- 
esting contribution to a question of interpretation sev- 
eral times mooted by Mr. Krehbiel in the 7yzbune during 
Who Mr. Thayer is and the value of his 
He has brought 


the last year. 
suggestions need not be discussed. 
more honor to America than any other musical littéra- 
teur. His work on Beethoven is confessed by the Ger- 
mans themselves to be the authority of last resort on 
all questions of fact touching the life and works of the 
great master. When Mr. Thomas played the “ Leonore”’ 
overtures Nos. 1, 2 and 3 ataconcert of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society, last December, Mr. Krehbiel said 
in the 7rzbune : 

Apropos of these trumpet fanfares, which are a feature of No. 2 as well 
as No. 3, two observations seem appropriate. To the casual listener the 
difference in the treatment in No. 3 compared with No. 2 is the most obvi- 
ous evidence of the improvement which Beethoven's revision wrought in 
The critics who 


the overture aside from the curtailment of its length. 


ridiculed the fanfare when the opera was first brought out. and could 
not be persuaded to speak of it otherwise than as a “‘ posthorn solo,” 
were not utterly blameworthy. It required the new version to disclose 
the purpose which the composer had in itsintroduction. The second ob- 
servation is one suggested by Mr. Thomas’ reading of the passage. This 
reading follows a tradition of whose origin we are ignorant, but which re- 
quires the fanfare to be played softly the first time and louder the second 

as if there were two trumpeters, or the one had approached nearer the 
scene of action during the brief interval intervening 
This reading has no justification either in the score of the overture or the 


The fanfare is the signal of Don 


between the calls, 


corresponding scene in the drama. 
Fernando's approach, and according to the plain letter of Pizarro's in- 
structions to the .officer in Scene 5, Act I., the signal was to be sounded 
from the tower the instant that the officer should catch 
A trumpeter's 


by “a :rumpeter " 
sight of a wagon without riders approaching from Seville. 
efficacy being dependent upon his indivisibility and a castle tower not 
being given to peregrinations, it is difficult to conceive where the reading 
which we have described comes from, At the Metropolitan Opera House 
the proper understanding on this subject prevails. 

Evidently this article came under the eye of Mr. 
Thayer, for under date of March 5 he writes from Tri- 
este to Mr. Krehbiel as follows, treating in turn of two 
questions which had been discussed in the 7ysbune. 
The first paragraph relates to an objection raised by 
Robert Proelss in the /rankfurter Zeitung toa state- 
ment made by Mr. Krehbiel concerning Mozart’s li- 
brettist : 

Was Da Ponte a Jew? Certainly, as has long been since proved by my 
triend Loehner, of Vienna, who has collected a great amount of materials 
for his (D. P.’s) biography and to whom I have sent the 7y/4une articles. 

What was the traditional 4/« forte in the repetition uf the trumpet signal 
As given in 1805-6 the closing 
When the first signal is 


in Beethoven's ‘“‘ Leonore”’ overtures? 
scene was down in the dungeons of the prison. 
given it is heard faintly, because all the doors and passages are supposed 
On the repetition these are all open and the crowd is rushing 
The increased loudness of the trumpet shows /%- 
Years ago I had 


to be closed. 
down into the vaults, 
zarro that the time to commit the murder is now passed. 
a long talk with Oto Jahn on this finale, and we came to the conclusion 
that so much lovely music is lost by the change from the dungeons to the 
court, that on the whole it would be better to restore the old form. 

I am glad to say that after a long period of suffering with my head so as 
to be unable to go on with my Beethoven, I am sufficiently restored to re- 
new my labor. 





——C. D. Hess’ Milwaukee season for English and 
German opera seems to be an assured success. From private 
sources we are informed that the subscription lists number al- 
ready over five hundred. Contracts have thus far been made 
with Miss Louise Meisslinger, Ida Klein, Sophie Traubman, 
Annie Bertram, Katherine MacNeill and Messrs. Alexi, 
Duzensi, Michelena, Montegriffo, Pruette, Broderick and 
Singer. Tamasi will be the musical conductor. The follow- 
ing operas will be produced during the season: ‘‘ Mignon,” 
‘* Faust,” ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” ‘‘ Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” 
** Martha,” ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” ‘‘ Jewess,” ‘* Marriage of Fi- 
garo,” ‘* Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Flying Dutchman ” and 
others. Very likely Messrs. Alvary and Fischer will be heard 
there in a star engagement some time during July or August, 





Musical Jottings. 

By Kate E. CLarK. 

LTHOUGH the opera season has been quite 
A thoroughly discussed, there still remain some facts con- 
nected with our four seasons of German opera which it may 
not be uninteresting to note on account of the lesson con- 
veyed. In the first season twenty-five out of fifty-seven per- 
formances were devoted to Wagner, three operas being given : 
‘‘Lohengrin” and ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” Nearly 
” on the opening 


“ Tannhduser,”’ 
5,000 people were present at ‘‘ Tannhiiuser 
night, a much larger attendance than at any of the new operas 
this year. The largest average attendance, however, was at 
‘Die Walkiire,” which was given five times in nine days. 
This fourth season we have had sixty-four performances, 
which have included seven Wagner operas, given thirty-six 
‘* Siegfried,” eleven; ‘* Die Gétterdim- 
merung,” seven; ‘‘ Lohengrin,” six; ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” four ; 
‘““Tannhduser,” four; ‘‘ Tristan,” three; ‘*Die Meister- 
singer,” one. The largest average attendance was at ‘ Die 
Gétterdimmerung,” which took a more certain hold upon the 
public taste than ‘‘ Siegfried,”’ probably on account of the deep 
human feeling and sublimity of conception shown in the third 
act. Of the second season the popularity of ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer’ may be remarked. This opera was given eight times 
to full houses, although ‘‘ Rienzi” and ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba” 
proved greater financial successes on account of unusually fine 
scenic effects. ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” was marred, especially 
in the third act, by poor scenery. ‘‘ Lohengrin” and *‘ Tann- 
hiiuser’’ were also poorly mounted ; yet in spite of this draw- 
back they retained the interest of the public, the former being 
well attended five times and the latter four times. Last year 
‘** Tristan und Isolde,” from its dramatic vitality, aroused al- 
most unprecedented enthusiasm, and ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” 
stood only second in the scale of attraction. From these sta- 
tistics we can see that while curiosity has been aroused each 
season by the production of new operas, the Wagner operas 
that have grown somewhat familiar have retained a reasonable 
share of public attention and, in spite of the unsteady current 
of public taste, have been on the whole steadily attended by 


as follows: 


times, 


good audiences. 

One reason for the decline in receipts this season has not 
been brought out as clearly as it might be. The deficit is due 
really to a lack of enthusiasm in operatic matters, and this in 
turn is probably due to the dullness in business which has par- 
ticularly affected the middle classes upon whom the opera even 
more than the theatres must depend for solid financial success. 
The stockholders came forward generously to supply de- 
ficiencies at the end of the season ; but the boxes bring nothing 
into the treasury, and how often some of them are empty at the 
performances may be noted by the regular opera goer. It is 
probable that had the prices of orchestra and dress circle seats 
been lower the houses this season would have averaged a 
much larger attendance. Next season orchestra chairs at $3 
and dress circle chairs at $2 will no doubt bring many more 
patrons from the class of men who look upon $4 as meaning a 
$5 bill, and $3 as about equal to a $2 bill; and also from the 
class of lovely but illogical women who, remembering this 
year’s prices, will argue next year that they are saving money 
by going to the opera. 

The change of taste in New York from lyric to dramatic 
opera has been sure and steady and more rapid than in any 
German city. As one proof of this statement we need only 
compare New York with Vienna. When “‘ Fidelio,” a true 
national dramatic opera, was given in Vienna in 1805 under 
its first name, ‘‘ Leonora,” it was too far above the popular 
taste to draw an audience of any size, and when it was put on 
the stage again in 1814 it was condemned by the critics and 
unappreciated by the people. It was not, indeed, until the 
Germans learned to appreciate Wagner that they also learned 
to fuily appreciate the other master spirit who might also have 
revolutionized operatic music. It is not so very long ago that 
Wagner wished to utilize the Court Opera House, at Vienna, 
by limiting the number of performances and securing careful 
representation of works. The reply was that the name of Wag- 
ner had received sufficient consideration for the present and 
that it was time to give a hearing to some other name. This 
other name was Jacques Offenbach. New York has shown 
itself in this respect less conservative than Vienna; and it is 
safe to assert that neither the Metropolitan Opera House nor 
its habitués will declare next year that the name of Wagner 
has received sufficient consideration for the present. 

The attendance next season at the German opera will be a 
true test of our real increase in mv vical culture. Musical 
students alone ought to fill the house, and would fill it if they 
realized the advantages of becoming well acquainted with the 
Wagner operas that are interpreted so perfectly under Seidl’s 
direction. Few musical students, comparatively speaking, 
even those who are in New York, make a point of regularly 
attending the opera. Yet as a matter of education one season 
of German opera is fairly worth a year's technical study under 
a vocal or instrumental teacher. 

Concerts in New York are so remarkable for excellence and 
variety that it seems hypercritical to make any complaints. 
But certainly pupils’ concerts might be eradicated from our 
concert system with profit to audience and performers. The 
constant attempts made by intelligent teachers to foist pupils 
on the public by sandwiching them between artists hired to 


IER. 
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draw public attention is a nuisance that ought to be stopped. 
From obscure corners of the city, from suburban retreats, from 
heaven knows where, unless from ‘ dark Plutonian shores,” 
these callow fledglings come, and still they come. 


phrasing : 


Para- 


We see them on their winding way 
Across the keys their fingers play ; 
And nearer, nearer, yet more near, 
Their startling efforts meet the ear 


After Easter the onslaught will begin. Spring is the time 
for buds and we can appreciate them all in their proper place 
But the young pianists ought to be nipped by frosty critics if 
they attempt to push into the world too soon, A compli 
mentary musicale gives the requisite stimulus to pupil, 
needed advertisement to teacher, and permits many who feel 
called upon by friendship to invest in a profitless scheme to 
save their money for first-class concerts. Let the pupil be- 
come a master before he is thrust upon the public ear. 
few Josef Hofmanns are only rare exceptions to prove the 


the 


“he 


rule. 
Another improvement connected with the musical season 


would be to restrain our musical critics from using the col 
umns under their control to ventilate personal With 
a few noteworthy exceptions the musical critics on the daily 


feeling. 


papers are not above giving to the public an occasional pat 
proof that in their estimation criticism means—opinion. While 
no art is more noble than that of broad and just criticism, ap- 
proached in the spirit shown by Sainte-Beuve, who tried not 
only to keep his mind free from all influences which might in- 
terfere with the clearness and truthfulness of his impressions, 
but even avoided those intimacies which might interfere with 
his impartial judgment, no art becomes more contemptible 
than that of criticism subordinated to self-interest. 

The critic is mistaken who imagines that the great body of 
intelligent musical people does not often see and laugh at the 
‘‘inner motive” now and then revealed in his diatribes. And 
the critic is also mistaken who imagines that the New York 
public accepts, at his word, a tin-pan thumping for the thunder 
of an Olympian god. The New York musical public is begin- 
ning to exercise its own judgment ; 
the efforts of our very few competent critics 
vidual culture to appreciate what is good and tc frown upon 
what is bad ; and its comfort would be greatly increased if it 
were given credit for intelligence by the proprietors of some of 
the daily papers, and if the same worthy proprietors would re- 
strain their palpably incompetent critics to announcements of 


it is fast learning through 
and through indi- 


musical entertainments and to statements of facts. 

In Mr. Finck’s recent lecture on Chopin the remark was 
made that had Chopin lived to be eighty years old he would 
have given us symphonies. This may be true, but a genius 
of Chopin's temperament is not apt to live until eighty. 
Chopin was a hothouse flower which developed rapidly, only 
to die the sooner. If his mental scope had permitted he 
would probably have attempted a symphony before he died. 
His clinging to smaller forms proves that his preferences, even 
in his later days, were for genre rather than broad effects. 
Nevertheless, it remains a pity that he exhausted so much of 
his vitality in Parisian salons, for had he been content with 
solitude, relieved by a few chosen friends, his greater strength 
would have enabled him to produce, if not symphonies, works 
of more massive proportions than any he did compose. Only 
a man of iron, like Liszt for instance, could endure the strain 
upon the nervous system of a constant crowd of drawing room 
sycophants. A composer, even more than a writer, must, in 
order to reach the highest success in the realm of creative 
thought, withdraw himself almost entirely from the re- 
strictions of conventional forms and ceremonies. 
Verdi, who is not 


Many com- 
posers have understood this instinctively. 
indeed a Wagner, but a really fine composer, dislikes general 
society, and his extreme reticence acts as an efficient barrier 
to an over-amount of intercourse with his fellow-men. 

In the letters of Robert Schumann, published not long ago 
by his wife, there is this reference: ‘‘ Dr. Carne’s family are 
anxious to introduce me to many families. It would be good 
for my prospects, they think, and sodo I; and yet I do not 
get there—in fact, I seldom go out at all. Indeed, | am often 
very leathery, dry and disagreeable, and laugh much inward- 
ly.” Schubert passed his uneventful life surrounded by a 
small circle of chosen friends, and ignored the world at large. 
Beethoven, with his strong, passionate nature, rebelled at the 
rules which society imposed, and often shocked it by trans- 
gressing its ideas of decorum, and he lived the last days of his 
life in solitary and almost unapproachable grandeur. Rubin- 
stein, the head of the musical world since Wagner's death, is 
always courteous and polite, but really cares little for society 
in the ordinary sense of the word. These examples which re- 
cur to memory might be supplemented by many others to 
prove that genius flourishes best in seclusion, where the sensi- 
tive nature is not wrought up toa pitch of unnatural excite- 
ment by the vanities and vexations of the drawing room world, 





——It isannounced that Pauline Hall will positively 
retire from the Casino company at the close of the prosperous 
career of ‘‘ Erminie ” at that house at the end of next month, 
Manager Aronson is anxious to secure her as a member of 
one of his traveling companies, but it is not likely that he 
will succeed, as it is known that Miss Hall has already offered 
her services to two managers, with a view to appearing in 
comic opera in this city during the summer months, 














PERSONALS. 





EMIL STEGER.—We print to-day the portrait of Emil 
Steger, the young singer who came here last fall and who was 
principal baritone of the Boetel Opera Company. Mr. 
Steger was born in Vienna and studied with Faure in Paris 
ind Lamperti Milan. When quite young he was engaged 
n Gratz. In quick succession he filled the position of first 
baritone in the court opera house in Jarmstadt, Cologne, Ber- 
Wiesbaden. During the illness of Mr. Robinson, 
some months ago, Mr. Steger, at a moment’s notice, sang 
/ramund at the Metropolitan Opera House, and at once made 
He is engaged for the St. Louis Saengerfest 


the 


m 


lin and 
7% 
1 decided hit. 
large 

Von BOLow.—At the next Berlin Philharmonic 
Society concert Hans von Biilow will conduct two new orches- 


and other festivals 


tral works by Berlin composers, viz., Taubert’s ‘‘ Lustspiel” 


overture and ** Phantastischer Zug,” by Moritz Moszkowski. 


Sauret will be the soloist at this concert. 


Parvi.—Adelina Patti has contributed 20,000 francs 





to the eréches of Lisbon, At her last appearance at the Theatre 


of San Carlos the Queen handed her her full-length portrait 


and in court costume, accompanied by an autograph note in 


the following terms: ‘‘Greatly touched at your having, with 


your great talent, come to the aid of our créches, kindly accept 
Signed, ‘‘ Rainha, Maria Pia Brazanza.” 


this souvenir.’ 
| 
CLARA SCHUMANN IN LONDON.—‘In appearance,” | 
says the London World, ‘* Clara Schumann has of late under- 


gone a great change, Those who recollect, five years ago, | 


e stout lady who with difficulty scrambled on the platform 


will hardly recognize the siver-haired and attenuated figure 
which now apparently so blithely trips up the stairs and walks 
to Little 


ly ever appears in public but that, after 


with firmness of step the mannerisms she 


She hard 


plano, 


still retains 


she has sat on the piano stool, the assistant is called to alter | 


the chair either higher or lower. Then, before she starts play- 


ng, She invariably takes out her handkerchief and carefully 
lusts the keys 
CLEVELAND.—The Sun says that Mrs. Cleveland is an 


ardent lover of music, and loses no opportunity to show her 


ippreciation of a refined performance. The New York singer, 


Whitney Mockridge, was the recipient of her hospitality 
and favor at the White House last week. He went to Wash- 
ington to sing at a choral festival. Learning that he was a 


guest of Mr, David Bell, the uncle of the telephone inventor, 
Mrs, Cleveland conveyed her compliments to h'm, and he 
called at the White House with Miss Bell. He was charm- 
ingly entertained in one of the private parlors, and sang 
several songs for the President's wife, who complimented him 
warmly Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Mockridge will give a 
musicale at 413 West Fifty-seventh-st. before the end of the 


Lenten season 


SAINT-SAENS,—Saint-Saéns, who is opera compos- 


ing in Algeria, is spending his spare time in making col- 
ection of the folk songs of the country. 

Voc \ Berlin paper states that the tenor Vogl at 
Munich (who will probably be heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House next winter) has been offered an engagement at 
Berlin at 76,0co marks. Another German singer, Miss Re- 
nard, who a lew years ago sang for $12 a month, now receives 
25,000 marks ($6,000) a year. Dramatic vocalism is evidently 
a lucrative profession to-day ; 

RiICHTER.—The telegram announcing the “sudden 
death of Hans Richter” must have caused some excitement in 
Vienna Che Richter in question was, however, not the dis- 


tinguished conductor, who is in the best of health, but a mere 


} 


lramatic author of Berlin 

JOACHIM.—Joachim has taken with him to England 
his favorite pupil, the young New York lady who last year 
received the Mendelssohn prize, Miss Geraldine Morgan. 
Phe great violinist at a recent London concert played with her 
Bach's concerto for two violins and stringed orchestra, and 


the London critics speak very highly of both performers. 


\i BANI.—The London /zgaro states that it is said 
negotiations are pending with Mr. Theodore Thomas for a 
series of Albani concerts in the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the early spring of 1889, and an opera tour to the United 
States before that date is not at all improbable. Mrs. Albani 
is one of the most artistic of all the great prime donnes, and 
her American tour ought to be a success. 

McGuckin.—Mrs. Barton McGuckin, the amiable 


wife of the tenor of the National Opera Company, arrived here 


from England in good health a few days ago. 


The London that Mrs. 
Schumann is still the great star at the Popular Concerts. 
Fre 


rest °° ari 


SCHUMANN Figaro says 


m a pecuniary point of view she is now probably the big- 


iw’ in the musical world. People wait for hours at 
wind in order to get front 


high 


St. James’ Hall doors in the east 


nthe shilling orchestra, while stalls sell at a 


places 





| rem 
PI 


Chicago 


um 


,r?.—Always ready to say the right thing for 


the | 


ess censorious regarding any uo- 
It is stated 
that an ‘‘ Elegy to General Grant,” written by the most ener- | 

composer in the West, Mr. S, G. Pratt, was played at | 


we are none 


iuthorized claim which may be made in her behalf. 


get 








the Crystal Palace concerts in London. No, not since 1855 
(how old is Chicago ?), at least not by the orchestra under Mr. 
Manns; was it an arrangement for brass band ?—Boston 
Traveller. 

MACKENZIE.—The Scotch composer, Dr. Alexander 
Campbell Mackenzie, the newly elected principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, conducted a performance of his dramatic 
oratorio, ‘‘ The Rose of Sharon,” at the last Novello Oratorio 
Concert, in St. James’ Hall, London, on Tuesday evening, 
March 13. Nordica, Miss Hope Glenn and Messrs. Lloyd 
and Santley were the principals announced. Dr. Mackenzie 
is said to be engaged on a new opera, for which the libretto 
will be furnished by Mr. Robert Buchanan. The music of 
‘‘The New Covenant,” the festival ode which is to serve for 
the opening of the Glasgow Exhibition in May, is likewise 
being composed by Dr. Mackenzie to Mr. Robert Buchanan’s 
verses. 

AUS DER OHE.—Adele Aus der Ohe, the popular 
pianist, will play during April in the following places : Colum- 
bus, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Troy, Albany, Aurora, and very 
likely Jamestown, N. Y. 

PRrRopIGY.—Another musical prodigy has been discov- 
He is a German named Otto Hegner, and is 
about eleven years of age. London musicians say that Heg- 
ner is in some ways superior to Josef Hofmann. Hans 
Huber, the composer, has charge of the musical education of 
the prodigy. Ata recent recital in London Hegner played a 
sonata by Beethoven, a fugue by Bach, Weber's ‘* Invitation 
to the Waltz,” a selection from Chopin and Tausig’s ‘* Ara- 


ered in Europe. 


besques.” 


SUCHER.—It is now definitely announced that Rosa | 


Sucher, the great prima donna, has been engaged for the next 
season at the Berlin Royal Opera House, where her husband 
This ends all prospects of the lady's 


will be first conductor. 


MUSIOAL COURIER. 


becoming a member of the Metropolitan Opera House per- | 
| present to fill a number of important concert and festival en- 


sonnel for the season of 1888-9. 

Gor?TzeE.—Director Hofmann, of the Cologne Opera 
House, received the following physician's certificate about Emil 
Goetze's illness, which would seem to settle pretty definitely 
the celebrated tenor’s non-appearance for at least a season : 

Mr, Emil Goetze is suffering with chronic inflammation of the posterior 
wall of the larynx which has produced hypertrophy of the mucous mem 
brane and proliferation of the epithelium, For the treatment and cure of 
this affection it is requisite that Mr. Goetze abstain for months from sing- 
ing, as well as from any exertion of his voice. Dr. BurGer 

Bonn, March 1, 1888 

FRANCHETTI.—Albert Franchetti has sold the score 
of his opera ‘‘ Asrael”’ to the Ricordis for the sum of 15,000 
francs and 40 per cent, royalties for the space of twenty years. 

Costa.—Carlo Costa, brother of Sir Michael Costa 
and teacher of harmony at the Naples Conservatory of Music, 
died there recently at the age of sixty-two years. 

DEATH OF JOSEPH W. DREXEL.—By the death of 
Joseph W. Drexel, who expired at his residence in this city 
last Sunday morning, music in this city has lost one of its 
warmest friends and staunchest upholders. Owning the finest 
collection of musical works in the United States, he was also 
an ardent student of the violoncello, all his 
leisure time to quartet playing, of which he was passionately 


and devoted 


fond. 

As president of the Philharmonic Society and one of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. 
Drexel was most zealous in furthering the interests of these 
organizations, and his death will leave a gap hard to fill in the 
musical world. 

OcTAVIA HENSEL RESIGNS.—We notice in the Louis- 
ville Post the following letter from Octavia Hensel : 

Louisvi__e, Ky., March 23. 
Kentucky College of Music and Art: 

HonoreD PRESIDENT AND Boarp oF DirEcTors 
in the course you have taken (7. ¢., cancelling my contract by neglecting to 
meet the weekly payments required by said contract), and upon my de- 
parture from your institution to express my thanks to the faculty of the 
college for their constant courtesy to me. 

The check received yesterday, March 31, pays me to March 14, except- 
The fourteen hours of the past week are still due, 


Allow me to acquiesce 


ing six extra hours. 
making in all twenty hours yet unpaid. 

You will oblige me by settling my account as soon as convenient. Re- 
spectfully, Octavia HENSEL. 
This indicates that there is trouble in the Kentucky College 
of Music. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY IN LONDON.—A 77mes despatch from 
London says : 

On Thursday evening Peter Iltitsch Tschaikowsky, the Russian com- 
poser, made his first public appearance in London. He appeared at the 
Philharmonic concert, and conducted two of his own works. His success 
as conductor and composer was very decided, and the verdict unanimous. 

MARCELLA SEMBRICH.-—This great singer will give 
two afternoon concerts at St. James’ Hall, London, in the 
course of June. 

DEATH OF PINSUTI,—The sudden death, of cerebral 
apoplexy, is announced at Florence, of Mr. Ciro Pinsuti, the 
well-known teacher and composer of capital part songs and of 
flimsy drawing room ballads. He was born in 1829, studied 
in England under Apriani Potter and Henry Blagrove, and at 
Bologna under Rossini. From 1848 he was a teacher and 
composer in London, but he retired to his native Tuscany 
three years ago. His death was terribly sudden. Indeed, 
while playing the piano, a fortnight ago last Friday, he suddenly 
fell to the floor and never recovered consciousness, dying 


s 


within four and twenty hours. 











HOME NEWS. 





Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Foote, of Boston, are con- 
templating a visit to Europe this summer. 

Miss Lila Willis, a young soprano, of this city, 
gave a parlor concert last Thursday evening at 237 West Fifty- 
second-st. 

The New York College of Music gives a students’ 
concert Thursday evening, March 29, and presents an inter- 
esting program. 

The citizens of Wichita, Kan., have extended a 
cordial invitation to Fannie Bloomfield, the eminent pianist, of 
Chicago, to play in their city. 

Thomas Martin, musical director of Hellmuth’s 
Ladies’ College, London, Ontario, gave a piano recital March 
15, and played a long and exacting program of classical and 
modern piano music. 

Miss Neally Stevens, the talented Chicago pianist, 
gave a recital under the auspices of the Ladies’ Matinée Musi- 
cal Society of Earlam College, at Richmond, Ind., March 14 
It was, judging from the laudatory press criticisms, a 

















last. 
great success. 

——Julius Eichberg, the well-known violin teacher, of 
Boston, says that he finds that girls make as good violinists 
as young men, and that, were there not so many young men 
violinists, there would be a demand for young women in opera 
house and theatre orchestras. 

——The following is a bit of Philadelphia humor 
from the Record of that city: 
| The New York Musicat 
phia is musically dead to the world, yet in another column it records 


how a Philadelphia zither club recently went to New York to play in a 
Go to, go to, O Courier! 





Courter declares in one column that Philadel 


tournament and captured a prize 


Emil Fischer will remain in this country for the 





| gagements. He will sing this month in Buffalo and Roches- 
ter. In May and June he has been engaged for the festivals 
in Buffalo and St. Louis. These engagements were made by 
Henry Wolfsohn. 





Among some of the people whom Col. J. A. 
McCaull is credited with engaging for his forthcoming season 
at Wallack’s Theatre, in May, is Catarino 
Marco, a sister of Mark Smith, Eugene Oudin, of the 
Duff Comic Opera Company. ‘‘ The Lady and the Tiger” will 
be the opening opera. 


which beyins 
and 


——Saturday evening, March 17, the Northwestern 
Conservatory of Music, at Minneapolis, Minn., gave a Rhein- 
berger concert, as the above date was the composer's birthday. 
Among other compositions of the Munich composer his A flat 
dedicated to Carl Baermann and played on this 
Charles H. 


concerto, 
occasion by Mr. Petzet, was a notable number. 
Morse is the musical director of the conservatory. 
No novelties were offered at the tenth young peo- 
ple’s matinée of the Thomas Orchestra last Saturday afternoon 
at Steinway Hall, but it was an interesting program withal. 
Volkmann's overture to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Richard III.,”’ op. 68, 
full of borrowed thunder; Rheinberger’s interesting fantasia, 
op. 79, graceful and fluent, as this writer's work ever is; a 
symphonic poem of Saint-Saéns and two selections from Wag- 
ner, with Grieg’s piano concerto, made up the afternoon's pro- 
gram. Johannes Ziegler was the soloist of the occasion, and 
played the concerto, decidedly one of the most characteristic 
and clever piano concertos of modern times, in a technically 
facile style, but with an utter absence of all that the work calls 
for on the interpretative side. Indeed, if it had been a work 
by Mendelssohn instead of Grieg it could hardly have been 
treated more daintily than the way in which Mr. Ziegler dal- 
lied with the rugged rhythms, poetic contrasts and Northern 
Lack of accent, consequent unsteadiness 





humor of the work. 
in tempi and want of grasp made the solo part of the concerto 
almost a nonentity. The Wagner ‘Siegfried Idyl,” ever wel 
come, was delicately played, while the Vorspiel to ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” if lacking in breadth, was acceptable on ac- 
count of its fine detail work. 

That extremely talented and young pianist, Edwin 
Klahre, gave his second recital at Chickering Hall last Friday 
evening to a large and appreciative audience. The program 
was no mean test even for a maturer artist, consisting as it 
did of two Beethoven sonatas, Schumann's ‘‘ Carneval” and 
Tausig’s difficult version of Weber’s ‘‘Invitation to the 
Dance,” and a number of smaller pieces, all requiring a variety 
of style and technic that wouid tax any virtuoso’s skill. It 
would be hardly truthful to say that Mr. Klahre met all the 
demands of this exacting program, his youth and consequent 
want of experience militating greatly against his interpretation 
ofthe Beethoven sonatas. ‘* The Carneval,” too, lacked color 
and contrast, but the technical work was all that could be de- 
sired. A charming touch, pearly and musical, absolute ac- 
curacy and an easy command of mechanical resources, with 
study and ripening of interpretative powers, bid fair to place 
Mr. Klahre in the foremost rank of our best pianists. He is 
hardly individual enough as yet, and lacks intensity in parts 
requiring depth of sentiment or dramatic effects. This was 
particularly noticeable in the Chopin ballade in G minor, 
which was a little too restless and hurried. On the whole, 
however, Mr. Klahre may be congratulated on the work he 
did on this occasion, 














The route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club is 
Owensboro, Ky., to-day ; 29, 30 and 31, Louisville, Ky. 


A testimonial concert to Miss Josephine Le Clair | 


will be given at Chickering Hall on Saturday evening, April 7. 

On March 
School of Music, 
opened. 


Alfred Arthur, director, will be formally 


— Thursday, March 15, at the Quinby Opera House, 


Wooster, Ohio, Karl Merz gave a lecture on the masters of | 


religious music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

——Anton Seidl’s third symphony concert will take 
place at Chickering Hall on April 6. The program will con- 
tain some orchestral novelties, and the soloists will be Alex- 
ander Lambert, pianist, and Maud Powell, violinist. 

L. M. Ruben has engaged the following artists for 
the Amy Sherwin Opera Company in Australia: Mrs. Maria 
Hester, contralto; Alfred Wilke, tenor; Avon D. Saxon, 
baritone, and A. C. Hubbard, basso, These singers leave 
Boston to-morrow morning for Australia via San Francisco. 

Mrs. Fursch-Madi sails for London next month 
to take part in Mr. Harris’ projected season of Italian opera. 
In October she means to return to New York to fill an engage- 
ment—in court—with the defunct American Opera Company 
and another with the National Conservatory of Music 

The National Opera Company, reconstructed on 
the co-operative plan, will occupy the Academy of Music next 
week, having secured one of the weeks originally booked for 
Campanini and his Italian opera company. On Monday, the 
opening night, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Nero” will be given with an 
excellent cast. 

—Theodore Thomas’ eleventh symphony rehearsal 
The 


and 


will take place at Steinway Hall to-morrow afternoon. 
orchestra will play Schumann's ** Overture, Sche1zo 
Finale,” Beethoven's grand fugue, op. 133 (first time), and 
Saint-Saéns’ C minor symphony. The eleventh popular mat- 
inée is set down for next Saturday afternoon, when John 
Cheshire, harpist, and Felix Bour, oboeist, will be the solo per- 
formers. 

—~—An excellent chamber music soirée was given at 
the Danbury (Conn.) Opera House last Friday evening, 
when Walter J. Hall, pianist; Gustav Dannreuther, violin, 
and Adolf Hartdegen, ’cello, played Mendelssohn’s D minor 
and Haydn's G major trio with satisfactory results. Messrs. 
Hall and Dannreuther also gave some solos, and Miss Ella 
Earle and Mrs. Bulkeley Hills 
Altogether the concert was a very enjoyable one. 

Henry T. Finck,the musical editor of the Zvenzng 
Post, delivered the third of his interesting course of lectures 
under the auspices of the National Conservatory of Music, at 
Chickering Hall, last Saturday afternoon. Mr. Finck’s sub- 
ject on this occasion was ‘‘ Italian and German Vocal Styles,” 


sang Lieder and duets. 


and was full of interesting anecdote and thoughtful matter. 
Mr. Finck, while admiring the coloration and bel canto of the 
Italian school and admitting it to be the best and only method for 
the Italian school and language, nevertheless points out its de- 
ficiencies as a means of interpreting the modern music drama. 
The lecturer made some apt and striking points, and it is to be 
hoped he will publish this lecture, as it will be valuable reading. 

Mr. Finck has written a lengthy and pertinent article in the 
March Cosmopolitan on ‘‘German Opera in New York,” which 
is well worth reading. Mr. Finck, after reviewing the season 
carefully and pointing out its merits and demerits, offers some 
capital suggestions as to the future policy of the opera house, 
and on page Ig points out a method by which the public inter- 
est can be strengthened and a consequent increase of audi- 
ences. 
not always in the best taste. 

—Michael Banner is a violinist whom 
hardly fair to call young. His work is far above the plane 
of mediocrity, almost flawless technically ; his tone, wh le 
full, musical and brilliant, has not yet reached its greatest ex- 
pansion ; his interpretations are scholarly but free, full of sen- 
timent, but hardly sentimental ; all these qualities go toward 
making one’s estimate of this artist, youthful in years, a high 
one, and certainly it is an easy task to predict a brilliant 
future for him. Last Saturday evening’s concert at Steinway 
Hall showed Mr. Banner to be a thorough and a thoughtful 
player. His intonation is nearly faultless and one seldom 
thinks of his mechanism, which is polished and sure. He 
played on this occasion Viotti’s concerto in A minor, the 
adagio from Spohr’s concerto, the Bach chaconne, and as a 
striking contrast a difficult and capricious mazurka, by Zarzycki. 
The repose in the Bach selection was excellent, and every 
detail was brought forth in a finished and artistic style. The 
mazurka was a little too studied ; in fact, Mr. Banner is as yet 
a trifle hampered with the recollections of his arduous studies, 
but that will certainly, it is to be hoped, wear off in time. 
Mrs. Anna Bulkeley Hills sang some songs in a conventional 
style (the pitch was_ not, however, the everyday ordinary pitch, 
but something original and decidedly unpleasant to the piano) 
and Mr. Carl Dufft gave several selections from Hoffmann, 
Hellmund and Santley in his usual good voice and feeling. 


The article is copiously illustrated, but the pictures are 


it would be 








... The library of operatic music, in score and also in 
parts, for principals, band and chorus, ‘‘late the property of 
Mr. J. H. Mapleson, and used at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
&c.,”” was lately announced to be sold by public auction in 
London, 
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| Boston Symphony Concert. 
HE fourth and last of the series of concerts 
given in this city by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
| which was to have taken place a week ago last Wednesday, but 
which on account of the blizzard was postponed, was given at 
| Steinway Hall jast Monday night, and drew, despite the bad state 
| of the weather, a good-sized and certainly very enthusiastic au- 
| dience. The program, with the exception of asingie vocal solo, 
| was the sameas the one of the nireteenth Boston Symphony con- 


| cert, which was so extensively and ably discussed by our Bos- 
| ton correspondent, Mr. W. Waugh Lauder, in last week's issue 
of THe MusicaL Courter that it is hardly necessary to go 
into details about the same. It consisted of Brahms’ best and 
freshest third symphony in F major, a work full of charming 
invention and of an almost artful artlessness ; the fine charac- 
teristic and highly dramatic symphonic prologue to ‘* Othello,” 
by Arnold Krug, which has been heard here three or four times 
this winter, and which grows upon the listener with each re- 
peated performance, and of Wagner's ravishing and divine 
‘** Tristan’ Vorspiel and Liebestod. 

The orchestra in all three of these works was, despite the 
influence of the moist atmosphere, most brilliant, in excellent 
tune and played with great precision and finish. Mr. Ger- 
icke’s reading of the symphony was the most satisfactory that 
work has yet received in this country, and this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he took the slow movement at decidedly too 
fastatempo. The lovely poco allegretto in C minor was so 
exquisitely rendered that the audience rewarded Mr. Gericke 
with long continued applause, and he also had to bow his ac- 
knowledgments after the Krug prologue. 

The ‘‘ Tristan” Liebestod was sung by Mrs. 
Kalisch with all her accustomed fervor, beauty of tone and 
the latter qualities she also dis- 
after which she 
was enthusiastically and most deservedly Her 
husband, Mr. Paul Kalisch, sang 7amino's short aria ** Diess 
Bildniss ist bezaubernd schén,” from Mozart's ‘‘ Magic Flute,” 
arlistic conception and phrasing and very agreeable 
voice. The young tenor is meeting with particular success 
on the part of the ladies, who seem to delight in applauding 


Lehmann- 


general vocal excellence ; 
played in an aria from Gluck’s *‘ Armide,” 


applauded. 
with 


him 


FOREICN NOTES. 


_—- > —— 


....Rubinstein’s “ Biblical opera,” ‘“Sulamith,” is 
shortly to be produced in concert form at the Royal Opera of 
Berlin. This melodious and picturesque work was first pro- 
duced in 1883 at the Hamburg Stadt Theater, under the com- 
poser’s direction, and has since been unaccountably neglected. 

....At the Berlin Royal Opera House on the 4th inst. 
‘Giaconda” had its first and a very successful 
performance. Anton Urspruch’s new opera, ‘‘ The Tempest,” 
will be brought out at the same theatre for the first time this 
will be re- 


Ponchielli's 


spring. At the same ume Donizetti's ‘* Belisario” 
vived. 

... Theodore Gouvy’s new choral work, “ Electra ’ 
(with a German translation of the libretto by the eminent Ber- 
lin critic and musical litérateur, Dr. Langhaus), was most suc- 
cessfully produced jast month at Duisburg under the direction 
of Music Director Griiter, and in the presence ot the highly 


gratified composer. 


by the Frefchman Aristide Higuard, will soon have its first 
performance at the Grand Theatre, at Nantes. Both Paladilhe 
and Thomé, two Parisian composers, are said to be busy on an 
opera entitled ‘* Vanina,” the subject of which forms part of 
the story of Corsica. 

Richard Wagner's pre-Wagnerian opera (sz¢ venia 
verbo /) ** Die Feen,” emanating from the earliest period of 
the master, will be produced for the first time on any stage in 
May next at the Munich Hof Theater. The rehearsals have 
at commenced. The scenery and dresses have been 
ordered from Vienna, and will, it is said, cost $15,000. 

..A clever managerial move is reported from Naples. 
While Verdi's ‘‘ Otello” was drawing crowded houses at the 
San Carlo, another impresario hired the Teatro Nuovo for 
the exclusive purpose of giving Rossini’s opera on the same 
subject. Everyone, of course, wanted to make comparisons 
between the old style and the new style, and Verdi accord- 
ingly served as an excellent and gratuitous advertisement for 


last 


Rossini. 

....Elsewhere inthis issue will be found the news that 
Donizetti's formerly popular opera, ‘‘ Belisar,” is to be 
revived at the Berlin Royal Opera House. The same experi- 
ment was recently also made at Vienna, but with such untor- 
tunate results that even Dr. Hanslick, the head of the con- 
servatives, advises the management ‘‘ not to recur again to 
Donizetti, or the older Italian repertory in general, with the 
exception of ‘Norma.’ If we compare the excellent impres- 
sion made by the recently revived ‘ Zampa’ with the failure of 
‘ Belisar,’ we see how much more vitality there is in the French 
opera of that time than in Italian opera of the same period.” 

....Students of Beethoven will be interested by some 
comments of the Guide Musical, of Brussels, on a recent per- 
formance in Berlin of ‘‘ the celebrated funeral march in A flat 
major, op. 26, orchestrated by Beethoven himself.” The 
Belgian journal says: ‘‘The history of this piece is rather 








curious. The sonata (op. 28) dates from 1801. In 181 

Beethoven was invited to write some pieces for a drama of 
Fr Duncker entitled ‘Leonore Prohaska.’ This stage music 
included a funeral march for grand orchestra. 
number Beethoven utilized the funeral march from his sonata, 
and, transposing it into B minor, adapted it for the following 
instruments : Two flutes, two four 
horns, drums, and the strings. 
not figure in any edition of Beethoven's works and which 


thanks to 


For this last 


two clarinets, bassoons, 


This little score, which does 


lately recovered, 


[he publishers, Breitkopf 


swa believed to be lost, has been 
the researches of Dr. Friedlander. 
& Hirtel, of Leipsic, have just issued it in a supplement to 
the of Beethoven, comprising forty-six hitherto in- 


edited compositions.” 


works 


.... The city authorities of Vienna have resolved that 
the transfer of the remains of Beethoven and Schubert to the 
new cemetery shall be accompanied by imposing musical cere- 
monies, and the musical societies have been requested to ar- 
range appropriate In of the fact that 
Beethoven, although he died in Vienna, belongs to the world 
at large, while Schubert, the special favorite of the Viennese, 
was born in their city, the bodies of the two composers will 
will be honored 


programs. view 


not be removed at the same time, but each 
with a special celebration. It Schubert's contemporaries had 
paid as much honor to his genius as their descendants do to 
his bones, he would not have been obliged to live in poverty 
so great that his brother was obliged to pay his funeral ex- 
penses.—Z vening Post. 

....At an interesting concert recently given by the 
Paris Société des Compositeurs de Musique, a number of piano 
compositions by old masters were performed on instruments 
appertaining to the period in which they were written, among 
occasion having been an excellently pre- 
Other 


those used on the 
served clavecin by Jaskin (1775). instruments of the 
clavier kind exhibited at the same time included a clavecin by 
Zell (1736); an Italian spinet by Abel Adam, of Turin (1714); a 
clavecin inscribed ‘‘ F. Debbonis Cortonensis fecit Roma, 
1677;"'a clavichord of the seventeenth century, and several in- 
struments by Pleyel, among them the one used by Chopin dur- 
ing the years 1846-8. 

.As THE MUSICAL COURIER 
weeks ago, Mr. Arthur Bird, the young American composer, 
who is now living in Berlin, has finished a two-act opera en- 
titled ‘* Riibezahl."" The subject is taken from one of the tales 
of Muszus, and has fascinated a number of German composers, 
fuczek (1301), Weber (1805), 


announced several 


among others Schuster (17589), 
Wiirfel (1830), Conradi (1847), and Von Fiotow (1853), but not 
with sufficient effect to keep any one ef these operas on the 
stage. 

....During the century from 1781 to 1881, when the 
new hall was built, a total of 1,434 artists appeared as soloists 
at the Leipsic Gewandhaus. Among these were 262 vocalists, 
262 pianists, 202 violinists, eighty-six ‘cellists, six contra-bass- 
ists, forty-two flutists, twenty-six oboeists, forty clarinetists, 
twenty-two bassoonists, thirty-seven French hornists, six cor- 
netists, six trombonists, thirty harpists and thirty-three players 
of different instruments. 

.A music festival extending over three days is to 
take place in June next at Stuttgart, when the performances 
Schumann's Paradise and 


will include Handel's *‘ Joshua,” 


Beethoven's ‘* Eroica” Sympnony, and Wagner's 


Among the artists contributing solo per- 


the Peri,’ 
** Parsifal’ prelude. 
formances are mentioned Johannes Brahms, Dr. Joachim, and 
Eugene d’Albert. Dr. Faisst, of Stuttgart, will be the con- 
ductor. 

....Under the title of “ Het Proefschot 
Shot), Weber’s evergreen ‘* Freischiitz”’ has 
formed for the first time with a Dutch version of 


at Amsterdam, previous performances of the work in Holland 


‘(The Trial 


just been per- 


the libretto 


having been either given in French or in the original German, 





Tribute to Emperor William. 
AD and mournful were the hearts of the 
audience that thronged Steinway Hall last Wednesday 


vast 


night to its utmost capacity to do the last honor to the dead 
Emperor William of Germany. 

In the centre of the front of the stage stood Alois Loeher's 
colossal bust of the Emperor, surrounded by palms, lilies and 
white roses, and on a level with it, on a bed of evergreens, a 
composed of 


The back of the stage, the boxes, 


German imperial crown glowing carnations, 
creamy roses and violets. 
the fronts of the galleries and of the stage were draped in 
black and dark was the color of the dresses worn by ladies and 
gentlemen. 

The orchestra, under Anton Seidl, opened the memo 
rial service with the ‘‘Siegfried Funeral March” 
‘*Die Gétterdimmerung.” The wonderful _ strains 
weird harmonies of Wagner went home to the hearts of 
those present, and strange was 
that followed. Then 
chairman of the committee 
Mr. Charles Hauselt, president of the German Society, as 


trom 
and 
the effect of the deathlike 
Mr. William 

arrangements, 


stillness Steinway, as 


ot introduced 
chairman of the evening. 

A grand chorus followed, the German singing societies— 
Liederkranz, Arion, Beethoven Miinnerchor—uniting in a 
German metrical translation of Friederich Flemming’s ‘‘ In- 
tegervite” which was sung without Mr. 
Hauselt introduced Carl Schurz, the excellent orator, who 


accompaniment, 
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acquitted himself in masterly style of the delivery of the eulogy 
on the dead Emperor. 

Che ‘‘ Maete Imperator,” by Franz Lachner, with orchestra 
Mr 


with such precisior., 


Frank van der Stucken, which followed, was sung 
fire and finish as are seldom attained by 
4 non-professional malechorus. The singers and instrumental- 
ists alike seemed to be controlled by the solemnity of the mo- 


unaer 


ment. The Hon. John Bigelow then addressed the audience 
in English, and then the chorus and orchestra, led by Max 
Spicker, gave three verses of the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein,” by 
Car! Wilhelm, with a dash and élan that showed the patriotic 


German blood that filled the veins of the performers. It wasa 
revelation to watch the faces of the audience that plainly 
firm belief in 
Liet 
Fes 


Never before had Mr. Seidl and his excellent orchestra given 


showed thei 
» Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 

steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein 
1 more perfect rendering of Wagner’s ‘‘ Kaisermarch” than on 
All the 


sition were brought out, and soul stirring was the effect. 


this occasion 


majesty and the power of the compo- 


l'o close the proceedings of the evening the whole audience 


rose to join the chorus and the orchestra in Martin Luther's 


choral ‘‘ Ein feste Burg is unser Gott.” 


Buffaio Correspondence. 


Burrao, March 17 


W°* have had a flood of music this last fortnight, some 
f i 


t good, most of it bad. Gilmore and his prerless band gave 


ni under the auspices of the Buffalo Musical Association, which 


advertisement. With his cannon, 


assured him tne ouses and eXtensive 
ils at he concentrated blare of his instrumentalists there was indeed 
se enough to satisfy the most martial spirited 
Of legitimate band music they played Saro’s ** German Army Tattoo” and 
1 few light marches. Liszt's everlasting, always effective second rhapso- 


f march and 


Les Préludes,”’ the ** Phédre”’ overture, ** Tannhiiuser”’ 


the ** Walkyries Ride "’ were the principal numbers, all ‘* arrange- 


verture, 


and most effectives ones, too, for band. Of the soloists Mrs. Tanner 


most attention, she being a Buffalo girl. Her marvelous range 


of voice are laglapietra, Battis 


By the way, 


reat flexibility simply astonishing 





nda and Milline all assisted more or less acceptably. 


Maconda”’ the Italian of Mack? She is too handsome and stylish to be 
anything but an American girl ! 
Phe instrumental soloists—dapper, amiable little Liberati ; Lax, that most 
ellent flutist, evidently a thorough musician as well as executant; 
<kigt, whose clarinet solo made a furore—and the others, all contributed | 


the concerts 


picked singers in the ** Anvil Chorus,"’ ** Tannhiiuser "’ 





march, Mozart ** Gloria,’ evidently did as well as they could, but were cov- | 
ed by the band ; at times, indeed, no one knew they were singing. The | 
of the tym ayer and the man who manipulated snare drum, 
a rine, clappers, bowls, and so on, all at once or separately, seemed | 
take much of their attention I'he audience on the first night completely } 
Music Hall and at the following matinée and concert there was like 
" a fine audience Altogether it has been, indeed, a ‘* popular" festival ; 


Gilmore, give us less bad, common, even vulgar music, and 


No one en- 


s such as are quoted in the beginning of this letter 





witticism, such as the ** Owls’ Patrol "’ or >trauss’ ‘* Pizzicato 


line there. 





ka,’ more than |, but draw the Some things reminded me of 
a ct's fare read and water for breakfast, water and bread for dinner, 
and bread, water and bread again for supper. ‘* Tonic and dominant trash,”’ 
ur Minneapolis representative, Mr. Lachmund, called it in the old days of 
(serman study 
The Liedertafel concert also brought together a large audience, and, under 
Conductor Ulischka, sang several numbers in pleasing style. A mass for 
women's by De Kontski, was the most important number, but proved 
sma { nonsense from a musician's standpoint, and the audience gradually 
elted away down into the regions where liquefied hops and the juice of the 
grape reigned supreme Miss Barnes, Miss Gethofer and Miss Gronin as- 
sisted, the former doing especially well She has a lovely, true and sympa 
tic mezzo-soprano voice, and sings with a wealth of expression and real, 
warm and spontaneous delivery 
At the fifth orchestral concert, Alvary, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 





pany, was the soloist, and sang /az's aria fromthe ‘* Freischtitz,”’ Seg- 


mund's ** Love Song’’ and Schubert's ‘‘ Wanderer.” Lohengrin's ** Fare- 
well tothe Swan”’ he sang most beautifully. The orchestra, which is doing 
better at every concert, played the first movement from Schubert's unfin- 
ished symphony, the ** Manfred’ overture by Reinecke and Kretszchmar’s 
Coronation march from “ Die Folkunger,"’ besides other less important 
pieces, most acceptably. Handsome and genial John Lund has done splen- 
did work with the men under him. At the next concert Fischer, of the same 
company, is to sing. 

The De Lussan Ideal Company were here three days in “* Victor,” ‘* Fra 
Diavolo,”’ ‘ Carmen” and ** Daughter of the Regiment."” Miss de * Lusion,” 
as I heard her called, is indeed a splendid Carmen, Someone recently al- 
luded to **Chevalier’’ de Kontski, who has been here some time, as Shovel/er. 
How is that? 

The choir changes are numerous, Miss Sears goes from the First Church 
to St. Pauls; Miss Dietrich from the Ascension to the Messiah, and afew I 
will not mention go from the church they are connected with * out into the 
cold world.’’ The three principal Presbyterian churches remain about the 
same ; at Westminster, the quartet under Waith; at the First, the chorus 
choir under Nuno, with Miss Howard at the organ, and at Lafayette the 
chorus choir under Whelpton, with Mr. Riesberg as organist. At Calvary, 
Miss Tower, a pupil of Mr. Riesberg, remains. 

Miss Howard gives a pupil soirée this week at which Mr. Dunman will 


sing. C Suarpr. 


Music in Boston. 





TWENTIETH SYMPHONY CONCERT—OTTO SINGER’S SYMPHONIC 
FANTASIA—MR. ALFRED DE SEVE’S FINE RECITAL—COMING 
EVENTS. 


, Boston, March 25, 1888, 

M* ALFRED DE SEVE is much like Emil Sauret in his 

vivacious, fiery, artistic temperament, and he has an admixture of 
the delicacy of Pablo de Sarasate in his execution. In his recital given 
lately at the New England Conservatory he showed himself a shrewd pro- 
With Mr. Dennée he gave a beautiful rendition of Rhein- 
berger’s piano and violin sonata. It was a most welcome novelty and the 
Mr. De Séve gave the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto complete, taking the finale at a tempo which 
perhaps none in Boston could attempt and which the writer has never heard 
to better advantage, save, possibly, from the bow of the peerless Sarasate. 
Mr. Dennée played the difficult accompaniment very skillfully. 


gram maker. 


slow movement is of surpassing breadth and depth, 


The concert 





| asa bell 


| and soloists of Boston 


giver further played Beethoven's Romanza No. 2; Paganini aria on the G 
string, and, with Dennée, the Vieuxtemps fantasia, ‘* Don Giovanni "’ (Mo- 
zart) for piano and violin, which last number was a transcendental technical 
exhibition. Mr. Augusto Rotoli sang ** Adelaide,’’ by Beethoven, beauti- 
fully, even if very “* Italianized,’’ and in Gounod’s beautiful song, ** Jeru- 
salem,”’ created a sensation with his magnificent high B, clear and sonorous 
Mr. Henry Dunham accompanied on the grand organ and played 
** Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique’’ with very fine taste. 
Every performer was encored again and again with the proverbial “ N. E, C.” 


Guilmant’s 


fire, and this recital can be justly classed as one of the great successes of the 
year. 

Mr. De Séve isa French Canadian and one of the most popular teachers 
He is also very diligent, and gives his fourth con 
servatory recital this year beginning of May. 
* The Clefs,”’ 
One of their pleasant banquets was given at Tremont House, 
A. W. Swan (one of our most effective young organists) 
* Master" of the evening. The motive was from William Bird, 1590, ** There 
is not any musicke of instruments whatsoever compared to that which is 
made of the voices of men, where the voices are good and the same well 
sorted and ordered 


Boston has a pleasant social 
club named a musical companion to the sister club, * Paint 
and Clay.’ 


March at, 


The program and menu,a most dainty work of art, 
was designed by the clever son of O. B. Brown (of music in public schools 
fame), Malden. The Harvard College quartet sang some very fine selec- 
tions of congenial frame of mood. Dennée played his paraphrase of “* Invi- 
tation to the Dance,” young violinist Claude Fisher played Vieuxtemps’ 
polonaise pleasingly, and Lewis, of the * N. E. C.,"’ played an ex.ruciatingly 
funny “‘ highly classical, ultra-Bachical,”’ contrapuntal fugue, &c., on some 
sans culottes or ** Jassenhauer’’ melodies. This kind of congeniality among 
artists, journalists and laymen (well mixed) is of the very best effect ; it re- 
*or the Rome ‘ Circolo Artistica In- 
or the **Circolo Filologico.” 


minds me of the Leipsic ** Harmonie, 
ternazionale,”’ Among the prominent men 
present may be mentioned Schmidt, the geniai music dealer ; Wilson (critic), 


Carrigan (Board of Education), Brown (Malden), Zwecinsky (Kneisel Quar- 


tet), Buckingham, Dennée, Dunham, Morse, Lauder, of the “ N. E. Con- 
servatory,’’ and a host of well-known faces. 

The novelty at the twentieth symphony last night was Otto Singer's 
“Symphonie Fantasia'’ in four movements without intermission. It is a 
credit to the Cincinnati pedagogue as an ambitious and honest effort, 
and it is also to Mr. Gericke’s credit that cisatlantic composers find a 
patron in him; but the forms of Wagner are but weakly imiitated, and 
the Liszt ‘‘Symphony Poem” form but poorly copied. Creditable as 
an experiment, it is very disappointing as a composition, as there is 
positively no clearly defined thematic plot or logical development to be 
discerned even by well-wishers of American music. Let Mr. Singer, 
however, not be disapp d d. The march at the close 
was amply effective and would make a good opening for a second 
fantasia. Mr. Singer should not so overload his parts with so many 
pedantic designations for bowing, &c. An intelligent concertmeister can 
arrange all that, and none but intelligent orchestras can attempt such works. 

The other novelty was the ‘** Novelletten,”” Gade, op. 53, four graceful 
movements for strings, and the allegro scherzo and tinale of Schumann. 
Next week no concert, as the blizzard week concerts in New York, New 
Haven and Philadelphia have to be made up Next concert here April 7. 
Next Sunday (Easter), ** Judas Maccabeus,”’ by the Hiindel and Haydn, with 
Julia Valda, Winant, Parker and Heinrich. April 10-11, Mozart’s “ Re- 
quiem,” with Mr. and Mrs. Kalisch (Lilli Lehmann), Meisslinger and Fisch- 
er; Mr. Gericke conductor. ** Stabat Mater"’ is given to-day at 
St. Joseph's Church. ‘‘ Sonnambula’’ by Charles R. Adams, Rose Stewart 
and company next Tuesday (fourth opera of a creditable series.) Fine prom- 
ises of impressive Easter and Passion week services are held out by Roman 
Catholic and Anglican churches. Th ds upon th ds of calla lilies 
have been ordered from Bermuda and other places, and the sweet odor of 
prayer, praise, incense and flowers will mount to heaven from art’stic Boston. 

W. WavucGu Lauper. 


or disc 





Rossini's 





Chicago Notes. 


THE VIOLIN DEPARTMENT OF 
MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
NE of the most valuable musicians who ever came to 
Chicago to live is Mr. S. E. Jacobsohn, the violinist. Jacobsohn is 
probably one of the few great violin teachers of the world. To a wide ex- 
perience as performing artist he adds intelligence and a great knack as a 
But his best point is his effectiveness in inciting musical activity 
His department of the Musical College now contains a large 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE CHICAGO 


teacher. 

in others, 
number of orchestral stu icnts, and at the next concert of the coilege the 
violins will be in great part made up of Jacobsohn’s pubils. Thus there is 
every prospect that within a comparatively short time Chicago will have a 
pupils’ orchestra of its own and this will presently lead to an artists’ 
It was wholly in) character with Mr. Jacobsohn’s 
artistic history that he should have ventured to bring out with his 
string quartet so difficult a work, and one of such pre-eminent musical value 
asthe last quartet of Beethoven. Some of the other violinists are grumb- 
ling a little at the free advertising Jacobsohn is getting for his enterprise, 
and they are saying that they themselves have played it in private years and 
years ago. Very possibly, but how and where? Jacobsohn not only plays it, 
he makes the fact known ; he does more, allows people to come to the public 
rehearsal in order that they may understand the work better. Apollo Hall 
had a liberal! sprinkling of hearers at the rehearsal of this work a week ago, 
On Friday night they played it, and played it well, too. The five or six re- 
hearsals they had enabled them to play it more smoothly than much easier 
It was an excellent thing for his players; it gave 
Jacobsohn has earned 


orchestra of its own. 


works are often played. 
them something new to do and helped to unify them. 
all the credit he is getting. 

AUGUST HYLLESTED’S RECITAL. 

In point of artistic and technicai difficulty of performance, Mr. Hyllested’s 
program at Kimball Hall last Tuesday evening was on a par with the best 
piano recitals given in this city by the greatest traveling virtuosos, It 
embraced almost every kind of playing, and especially it contained those 
great tests of an artist’s ability to make classical music interesting to those 
who understand it but little, namely, the Bach chromatic fantasia and 
The latter is one of the finest and 
greatest productions of Schumann, and, beside its interest in this respect, it 
is a great piece of virtuoso work for the instrument. When it is said that 
Mr. Hyllested gave a beautiful mterpretation of a work of this magnitude, 
all has been said that is necessary for placing his talent in the best light 
The Chicago Musical College is to be congratulated in possessing in its 
It places at its d sposal illustrative means of 


fugue and the Schumann fantasia in C. 


faculty a pianist of this calibre. 
rare quality, and it is a pleasure to recognize Dr. Zieyfeld’s enterprise in 





availing himself of them for the benefit of his long list of students. 
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STYLE 2900. 
Height, 67 in. 


Length, 44 In. Width, 23 in. 
kWeicut, Boxep ror Sxuipment, 339 Les. 


This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops. 


TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. te WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 











Professional Cards. a 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
tng in Private. 
Address ato East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
.ure. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Basehor, Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M,, at 130 | East soth street, New ork. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. ( oncert’and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, 137 West qgth Street, New York 


Accompany- 





Mug. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, ; ool 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gust St New York, 


MURIO- CEL L L, 
Vocal Seewection, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 
Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER 
Pianist and Teacher, 
"74 East Sand Street, New York, 








MME. 


MR. WIL L AM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
VocaL Cuntu RE, 
Address “Tue FLortpa,’ 1 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New ork. 


AL BERT MORRIS r AG BY, 
Piano Insti uction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacuer, 
aig East :9th Street, New York 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Address 
STE! NWAY HALL, New York 


Instruction 


C. A. -CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Gratfulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
or Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
ind all other occasions. Address: 
as | mon Square, New York 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio 
Lessons in the Art of Singing. 
Address 219 Cast 18th Street, 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert PIanist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais ; also a limited number 7f Pupils 
STEINWAY HALL, 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 
Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing. 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 


CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio 
R. Currriss Warpg, Manager, 
271 East Chuago Ave 


New York, 


New York 


Resi- 


. Chicago, Ill 








PH MU BICAL COURINE. 





NOVELTY DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
The extraordinary demand for original 
styles in Fine Dress Goods has hastened 
the arrival of Novelties intended for 
later exhibition. Several invoices have 
just been received and will be shown 
daring this week. Among them are 
materials suitable for Lawn, Beach and 
Traveling Dresses in new weaves and 
colors, Cashmere Laine and Dromedary 
Cloth with Sicilienne Stripes for accom- 
panying use. Light weight Cassimere in 
checks and mixtures for ladies’ tailor 
finished costumes. 

The styles mentioned above cannot be 
duplicated this season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will 
receive careful and prompt atten- 
tion. 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





Professional Cards. 


VOG' lr CONSERVAT ORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 Bast rgth Street, New York City 


MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


CONSERVATORY, LEIPZIG. 
Young Lady Students received. Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, &c ), $500 per Year. 
Also a limited number of younc girls for general 
education 
German taught and spoken in residence. 
New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig Brunswick and Berlin references. 
For particulars apply to 
Mrs. GESNER LAMPMAN, 
Kirner Strasse 27, 1. L 
_Latrzic, Germany 


Mr VICTOR HE RREk RT, 
VIoLONCELLO VirTvoOsoO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 West 46th Street 





Mr. CHARLES KAISER, 
Oratorio and Concert Tenor. 
STEINWAY HALL, 


Miss AUGUSTE M. F ISCH ER, 
63 Livingstone Street, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall 
Concert PIANISTE AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO, 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgari 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh. P» 


Address 
New York 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Seon TION OF 
Caray MEGINMSLL 
AND E NCE oF 


ANY AE agi 
IN anaa 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


\LUNE = SWEETNESS 


oF TONE 
CATALOGUE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF — 


Te WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAL 


His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved 


LONDON, 1851. 
NEW YORK, 
— rly 
CHARL — 
mee toe 18 
PARIS, 
NEW 8 eK. 1870. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


Artistic Repairing ard Reconstruction. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ss .| GREATEST SUCCESS. 


Wherever Exhibited. 


IME OF PARIS). 


the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 
[ PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


mpeting. 
AMSTERDAM, 1883 
NICE, 1883-1884 
LONDON, 1884 
NEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885 
(Not competing.) 
LONDON, 1885 


\ 


Jr.’s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 


ASTORIA, N.Y. 


N ote,—Not connected with any other establishment 
of asimilar name 








DO 











New Burdev Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


THE 














THE 





Phere Rnd ¥. Cooper Institute 








Eat© Superior foal 

others in tone and Finish 

_ PROMINERT ARTISTS: 

phigh Lae y this Firm for 
Sam iste Repai i 








LIN MAKE 


g IMPORTERS tf BOWS ELEGANT CASES. ‘| THAN sRNGS | 


New York, 








HARTMANN BROS. & REINHARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ZITHERS, GUITARS, MANDOLINS, &c. 


Office and Wareroom: 225 Fowery. 


Factory: 314-316 East 75TH Street, New York. 


Catalogue Sent on Application 


a \LSEATER i) 


ad: W YORK, 
JMENT MANU-| 





iy RAND INSTR 


AUING BAIN 


RER IN 





C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


Piano Cases 





ERVING, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of t riti ym and cor 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of “Mi 1Sic 
and other valuable information, will be sent Fret 
+pplication 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF CINCINNATI, 
JOHN OWEN BACHE, 
Rooms 411 and 41 ling, 
No. 18 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 
The Union Central commenced business in 1 
pays the largest dividends of any lite comps t 
country Endowment Insurance at t ife "R mh a 
Specialty ; realizes the highest rate of interes 
has the lowest death rate; its policies are ¢ 
ment at from four and a half to five per 





MANAGER 
relephone PR a 


pound interest, and the life insurance feature i 
incidental or collateral 


H. R. KNOPF, 
92 Third Ave., New York, 
Artis.ic Bow and Violin Maker, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN FINE OLD VIJLINS. 





A Valuable Collection of CREMONA Instra- 
ment« lately brought from Europe for sale. 
PARTICULAK ATTENTION IS CALLED TO A GENUINE 
Joseph Guar nerius de! Jesu, 1734, at 83,000 
and an Antonius Stradivarius at $2,000. 


MAKER OF THE WELL-KNOWN 
KNOPF VIOLINS AND KNOPF BOWS, 
Artistic Repairing. 


JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction 
York. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 424. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance 
Yearly, 4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months 2&60,00 
Six Month 410.00 Twelve Months 80.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. Mm. on 
Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 


draft r money 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 18838. 





Marc A Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western REpResENnTATIVE 


BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Cor. Wilton Ave. and 
Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 








E. L. ROBERTS, Rerresentative 

E notice an advertisement of Peek & Son, which 
W states that the “Opera” piano is “the most 
perfect instrument in the market.” Have Peek & Son 
not learned that such a thing as a “ perfect” piano has 
never yet been constructed since the days of man? 
Should the day ever arrive when a “perfect” piano 
shall be made by any piano manufacturer, all other 
piano manufacturers would naturally and even without 
resistance retire from the business, for their pianos 
wi | be “imperfect " and could not be sold when a 
‘perfect ” piano is in the market. Years ago THE Mu- 
ICAL COURIER called attention to the abuse of this 
word “ perfect” in piano and organ catalogues and its 
self-evident senselessness in such an application, just 


nseless as many other assertions in many cCata- 


logues of piano and organ manufacturers. Pope says 


Whoever tl is perte rk te 


t we sec 
I ks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be 

\nd Pope did not write this because he happened to be 
jealous of any other piano manufacturer, for, if all his- 
t iccounts be true, he never was in the piano 
manufacturing business. At the same time he stated a 
truth in these lines, and piano and organ manufactur- 
should always remember it unless they are indiffer- 
it to the criticisms of an intelligent community. Of 
course Peek & Son will now remodel their advertise- 
ment and put in place of the word “ perfect” a word or 
phrase that will be equally effective without being ridic- 
ulou This advice is also offered to other firms 
whose advertisements are so unqualifiedly absurd that 
iny person with brains would, after reading them, 

never contemplate the purchase of one of their pianos. 


HIS advertisement found recent issue of 


the 


was ina 


Boston Globe 


T 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


N ! x-st. (second door trom Washington-st 


EK. WILSON & CO PROPRIETORS 


E. Wilson & Co 
iterial and do not 
led 


cil instrument, as its name does not indicate its origin, 


are manufacturers of piano hardware 
manultacture 


and 1 pianos 


A piano 


Boston Piano Company” is a genuine sten- 


stenc 





It may be a Swick, a Weser or a Guild—no one except 
an expert can tell. 

One way to put an end to this kind of business can 
be suggested to the Boston piano manufacturers; it is 
very simple. Let them withdraw their patronage from 
E. Wilson & Co. ; tell E. Wilson & Co, that they do not 
intend to support competitors. Every firm in Boston 
making pianos supports Guild by buying material from 
E. Wilson & Co., for, as disclosed in the Wilson-Dixey 
trial, Guild furnishes pianos to Wilson & Co. Conse- 
quently the piano manufacturers of Boston are assisting 
in the maintenance of the Guild factory and to what ex- 
tent may be gathered from the fact that E. Wilson & 
Co., as piano dealers, are doing so large a retail trade in 
Guild pianos that they can afford to advertise in local 
papers just as heavily as any piano house in Boston. 
When once E. Wilson & Co., of Boston, become con- 
scious of the fact that the Boston houses will send to 
New York for the material they are now buying from 
their firm, their stencil business will receive its quietus. 


r 


Estey Piano Company, who was one of the passengers 
on the ill-fated West India mail train that broke through 
a trestlework between Savannah and Jacksonville on 
the 18th inst. The New York Hera/d of the 19th printed 
in its account the following paragraph, which alluded to 


is with deep regret that we announce the painful 
injury sustained by Mr. Robert Proddow, of the 


Mr. Proddow: 


DECLINES TO GIVE HIS NAME, 
Jackson 


and several severe 


The gentleman, a large, fine looking man, who came through to 


ville, was seriously injured, having a broken ankle 


bruises about his head. He declined to give his name, as he did not wish 


his friends to know that he was here, because they were not expecting 
him 
theSshock 


top of the car, through which he managed to climb and then dropped to 


He was in the first sleeper, and lost consciousness a moment after 


When he came to himself he saw a large opening in the 
The scene which he witnessed he described as heartrending 
f Blackshear 
He remained in the car at the Way Cross depot for the night, having sent 


He 
would be unable to continue his journey to his friends, who live about fifty 


the ground. 
He was subsequently taken care of by some of the citizens 
for a physician and nurses. declined to go to a hotel, fearing that he 


miles from here. 
House, Palatka, 
Latest reports are to the effect that he is comfort- 


Mr. Proddow is now at the Putnam 
Fla. 
able and doing as well as could be expected under the 
circumstances. However, it will be some time before he 


will be able to attend actively to business affairs. 





THE MILLER STENCIL. 

+ 

COMMUNICATION dated Boston, March 24, 1888, 
contains an important question: 


A 


Editors 

I am informed that a largenumber of pianos stenciled G. A. Miller & Co 

I would like to know if there is any such firm making 

I am the son of the original G. A. Miller, of G. A. Miller & 

Co., who formerly manufactured pianos in Boston 
Yours respectfully, 


Musical Courter : 


are in the market. 
pianos now. 


G. A. MILLER 


Pianos with the G. A. Miller and G. A. Miller & Co. 
stencil are on sale in piano warerooms in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and other cities. Quite a number of such in- 
struments have been disposed of. Every single instance 
of this kind represents a false pretense, a downright 
fraud and swindle. Every self-respecting dealer who 
has committed this fraud should at once make an effort 
to rescind the sale and substitute a legitimate piano for 
the fraud Miller piano. 

G. A. Miller was the original Miller in the piano man- 
ufacturing business in Boston. He began to manufac- 
ture about 1847 with B. Curtaz, under the firm name of 
Curtaz & Miller. Curtaz subsequently went to San 
Francisco and made a fortune in the piano trade, his 
present house, B. Curtaz & Son, being one of the best 
known on the Pacific Coast. Curtaz & Miller were suc- 
ceeded by G. A. Miller & Co., who made an excellent 
piano and an original piano, not a copy of any then 
prevalent Boston or New York scales. Mr. Miller’s son 


anxiety in finding his father’s and his own name sten- 
ciled on worthless boxes and sold under a misrepresen- 
tation, for they are sold under a misrepresentation, as 
no factory of the name of G. A. Miller or G. A. Miller & 
Co, exists. Mr. G, A. Miller should take some legal ad- 
vice, and he would find that he could take steps to at 
least expose this stencil transaction, and he may be able 





to stop the use of his name on a stencil piano, 





is a practical piano workman, and we can appreciate his | 


MENTIONING FIGURES. 





ROTESTS have been made at times against the 
publication of figures and prices of musical instru- 
ments in the columns of THE MusICAL COURIER, and 
an examination of our files will show only a few isolated 
cases when we published prices. We only do so when 
it becomes an absolute necessity and when humbug or 
fraud is attacked. In such events we are justified in 
exposing prices, for they assist the legitimate dealer in 
his competition with fraud. There is, however, a case 
before us now where prices are boldly published in a 
daily paper, in which this announcement is printed —see 
Springfield (Jll.) Dazly News : 
Pianos, $185 ; Organs, $45. 


lo the citizens of Springfield and surrounding country : 

I wish to announce that I am back to Springfield once more, though only 
for ashort time, and shali sell pianos and organs way down—far below any 
prices ever given in this city by any dealer on the same grade of goods 
In fact, shall offer to anyone at retail pianos and organs at the net con 
signment wholesale prices to dealers, and on terms of payment more liberal 
than any retail house can afford to give. 

I shall control here the following makes of pianos and organs, namely 
Hallet & Emerson, Colby & Duncan and Kimball 
pianos and Kimball organs. Every piano and organ now in stock at this 
point has been selected by me in person at wholesale stores and factories 


Chickering, Davis, 


for my Springfield trade, and each therefore is as perfect a sample as can 
be selected from each of the Every instrument will bed 
written guarantee for five years from the manufacturer, and W. W. Kin 


different makes. 
ball Company, of Chicago, the house I represent 
I offer for the next thirty days a splendid solid walnut Kimball parlor 
organ, large size, two tull sets of reeds, 8 stops, for $45, on payments of 
$5 per month. 

I also offer a very fine upright piano, rosewood case, seven and a third 
octaves, full iron plate, three strings to each note, fully warranted, tor 
The 


elaborate 


$185, on terms 1 month This piano usually retails for $325. 


Other 


organs correspondingly low and on corresponding terms. I 


ot $i 


organ I offer for $45 sells everywhere for $9 more 
pianos and 
feel sate in saying that I can save you at least $100 0n a piano and $40 on 
an organ 
At these prices I hope and expect to sell on an average three instruments 
daily If so, it will pay our company, otherwise it will not. Upon inves 
tigation what I have said here will be found true, or I do not ask for your 
patronage 

Call 
terms 


at once without delay, make your selections, and get prices and 
You will find me at northeast corner of the square, Hay’s Block 
A. A. FisHer. 


General Agent for W. W, Kimball Company 


for thirty days 





This is very bad judgment indeed. The prices quoted 
| reflect against each piano advertised and are destructive 

of profitable transactions, not only at present but in the 
| future. The piano advertised for $185 cannot be one of 
| the new Kimball pianos, for they are not ready for the 
stencil fraud. This 
is very bad business and it will produce bad feeling and 
Does the Kimball Company wish to kill 


market; it must necessarily be a 
bad results. 


the goose that lays the golden egg ? 





Telegram from Chicago. 


Western Orrice Musicar Courier, | 


HICAGO, March 27, 1888 ‘ 
Editors Musical Courier 
A fire in Horace Branch’s resulted in damage to every piano 
J. E. HALL. 


A Rare Business Opportunity. 
RAKE opportunity is offered to anyone desiring 
to engage in piano and organ business. One-half ot 
the storeroom formerly occupied by Charles Metcalf, retired 
piano and organ dealer, 121 Summit-st., Toledo, Ohio, is now 
Other one-half of store is occupied by Ign. Fischer, 
For 
this reason I desire and prefer to rent to piano and organ 
dealer. Store is located in the heart of business portion of 
There being but two piano and organ dealers in this 
prosperous city of 90,000 inhabitants, the opportunity is a most 
Address, IGN. FISCHER, 
Music Publisher and Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 
Toledy, Ohio. 


for rent. 
music publisher and dealer in small musical instruments. 


the city. 


desirable one. 








—Henry Baker, an old business man of Providence, R. I., 
is dead. He was born in 1804 and in May, 1852, opened his 
piano warerooms at what was then known as No. 56 Broad- 
st., but since as No. 70 Weybosset-st., where he remained un- 
| til the time of his death. He was the legitimate successor of 
Danforth Lyon, who was the first piano dealer in Providence, 
and was without doubt the oldest dealer in pianos and organs 
the State. Mr, Baker made a specialty of repairing all 
complicated musical instruments, and was also one of the first 
to teach the Pestalozzi system of music in the New England 
States. He taught music in many of the leading jnstitutions 
here, and gave the first Old Folks concert that was ever given 
in this city, in 1851. Mr. Baker leaves one son and a daugh. 
ter to mourn his loss, 





in 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” je 5 ———— Received First Medal of Merit and 
SS , Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 














Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








edged by the highest musical authori- Yaa, — a oa hibition. 
i Superior to all others in tone, dura- 


bility and finish. Have the indorse- 








ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 








becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St. New York 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
owe" NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George — Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88S FIPTH AVENUE 


ry iP) 

. * rrr 

WRG Y. eag , . tore | 
See RENT Pinte -” =— a | 


Upright Pianos 














Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. | fizes®ry “31 . WAREROOMS 
ast. Ser 40 Union Square, New York. 





a Yea ittonn. S&F “| FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE 
FA CI ORIES A 1 DERB | CONN. , SS Its leading poor ve ym is due to it ys 
' TONE, the MATERIAL used 
sy | in its construction, and the CARE | ISAAG | COLE & CON 
4 iven to a detail. | » 
New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street, t 
| A Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 148 State Street, Chicago, I. ; Esn6y: GRGin@ 
sib sr VENEERS, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 








And Importers of 
| 


Tam STERLING CO. FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 East Eighth St., East River, 


JAM Eos & HOLM STRO! pe Vor St. sat aidlite: 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. — WE MANUFACTURE — JAMES B E L LA K 
THEIR 26 XEARS’ KECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
XCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 1129 Chestnut Street, 
Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos “Dy EC K : R & SO = , | Preter Decker & Son’s Pianos 


because they are matchless 


vonest,st-ciaaiastraments| AVONG, Square and Usright Piano-Fortes, |x vriviancy, sweetness and 


honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 


charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. “T DAD THEIEM AIL.” 


FISCHER’, & 6, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 












































Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make ot 
Pianos, 

















a2 OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: c= 


TONE & DURABILITY +415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ ‘ow in use. 

















SWICK’S LATEST LIE. 


> 





EFORE us is an advertisement of that self-styled 
Christian, John J. Swick, of Paterson, in which he 
offers the Herlich piano as follows : 
“List PRICE $1,000 FOR $350. 
CANNOT BE DUPLICATED FOR $450.” 
\ New 7% Ocrave PIANO, LisT PRICE $500 (OF A 
New York MAKER), FOR $150 CASH.” 
Without having seen the New York piano, we state 
it on general principles that the said piano is by all 
means superior to the piano offered by Swick for $350. 
made New York that can be 
musical worthlessness with the article 
In addition to this it may as well be 
stated that Swick pianos can be bought far down below 
$125, which signifies that Swick is endeavoring to pro- 
duce the lowest grade box that can be made and called 
a plano, It will 
damage tleir business in the long run, and every one of 
Even if 


Phere is not a piano in 


compared in 


Swick makes 


Dealers should not handle such stuff. 


the boxes will eventually be returned to them. 
i rival dealer sells such apologies for pianos a dealer 
Let him rather 
ICAL COURIER on file and show every 


with good sense should not follow suit. 
THE Mt 
customer our articles on the subject of these goods. 


keep 
Phat is all that is needed. A dealer who is anxious to 
build up or establish a business should sell only legiti- 
mate instruments. Should he occasionally lose a sale 
because of the competition with a stencil or a Swick 
piano, he can depend upon it that sooner or later he will 
get that very piano in trade for one of his legitimate 
instruments. In our many years of experience as editors 
ol this paper we have seen this condition of affairs, and 
the results as just described appear so frequently that 
we are fully competent to give the best advice on the 


ubject. Hands off stencil pianos and Swick boxes! 


T 


instruments 1 





souvenir edition of the Boston G/ode (March 13) 
that 


n Boston, employing nearly 2,000 hands; 


avs there are 37 manufacturers of musical 


that these 
that the capital is a good deal more than $2,000,000, 
This statement can- 
and 


hands earn annually in wages $1,100,000; 
and the sales about $3,250,000. 
not include the retail piano trade in Boston, is a 
sum far below the actual amount of transactions done 
in musical instruments. For instance, the Emerson Piano 


Company andthe NewEngland Piano Company combined 


sell over $1,000,000 worth of pianos. Then, how about 
the great Chickering trade, retail in Boston, in addition 


to the value of the pianos shipped annually from the fac- 


torv? Hallet & Davis, Smith American and the factories 


in Cambridgeport, where the Ivers & Pond pianos and 


lots of material are made and where the big Mason & 


Hamlin factory is located, show a large total. The esti- 


Vose & Sons and 


mate is far below the actual figures. 

the Everett and Briggs, and the New England Organ 
Company all do a large trade, that in the total and 
together with Hallett & Cumston and a dozen more 


manufacturers of various kinds of musical instruments, 


including pianos and pipe organs, amounts to much 


more than these G/oée figures. It would be interesting 


to learn 


he name of the piano man who gave the G/ode 


reporter the “ points.’ 





Pianos and Tariff. 


New Y March 21, 1888 


ORK, 
wit “ric? 


following clipping from THe Musicat 


HE 
Tc 


URIER of March 21 is full of suggestions to the 
\merican manulacturer 
Tue M ( kink published the information some time ago (I be- 
e it was in the early part of 18 that under a ruling of the Treasury 
Depar nt for pianos can be imported by persons who could make 
at! tt nstrument is brought here for their own use I understand 
t reign pianos entered this port during the month of February. A 
x man who believes in free trade told me ihat if it were not for the 
prote ve tariff these pianos would not have been imported. When I 
aske im to Uluminate me he replied that but tor this protective tariff we 
would be exporting piano 
Is it not true that our American made pianos are superior 
to the foreign product? And ifso,why do we import pianos and 
why dont we exportthem? The simple fact that there are 
thousands of them brought here and an insignificant number, 
and those few only of the highest grade, exported, shows con- 


clusively that there is something radically wrong in our com- 





make 100,000 pianos instead of 50,000, and benefit themselves 
and a larger number of workmen by availing themselves of 
what must be a profitable trade to foreign manufacturers ? 
Someone will say it ison account of the higher price of labor 
in this country. This is not true, for if it were we should not 
export a single thing from this country, and the products that 
we do export by far the largest percentage of, viz., agricul- 
tural products, pay laborers more in proporfion to that paid 
in other countries than any other branch that can be named. 

All this leads me to state that in San Francisco, in New 
Orleans, in Galveston, in Savannah, and even in New York 
and Boston, the very home of the piano manufacturers of this 
country, the trade in foreign pianos is assuming such propor- 
tions that it will soon seriously menace our home production, 
especially as the old nightmare which told us that the Euro- 
pean piano cannot stand our variable climate is about played 
out. It must not be forgotten that many Europeans residing 
in this country, who either visit the other side or have re- 
lations there or business connections, purchase European 
pianos directly, eschewing the advice of any American piano 
manufacturer or dealer, and all this notwithstanding the 25 per 
cent. dutv and freight charges. You may suggest now that the 
duty should be increased ; this will have but a temporary 
effect, as the duty has only raised the price of the American 
piano and has not kept the foreign product out, and this 
reasoning might be continued ad infinitum 

AN INTERESTED PARTY 

If European pianos can come in here notwithstanding 
the 25 per cent. duty and compete with American pianos 
it unquestionably is prima facie evidence that Euro- 
pean piano manufacturers can produce their pianos for 
The chief 
advantage they have is in the lower price of wages. In 
1886 the English Board of Trade published a table 
showing the price paid to wage earners in England and 
the United States. 
costs 17 per cent. more to live here than in England, 


a much smaller sum than our manufacturers. 


The official figures show that it 


and it must also be remembered that the English wage 


earner receives more for his work than the one in Ger- 
many. In that list published by the English Board of 
Trade, consisting of fifty trades, we can find only one 


trade allied to the piano industry, and that is the pol- 


ishers. Polishers average $7 a week in England and $18 
in the United States; cabinet makers the same. On 
the list we find instrument makers, but instrument 


makers may apply to makers of scientific instruments of 
all kinds, and the name may also include musical in- 
strument What do they get? In 
they receive on an average $7 a week and in the United 
States from $18 to $20 a week. 
English Board of Trade states this. 


makers. England 


The official list of the 
How can our piano 
manufacturers compete with those of England, much 
less with those of Germany and France, even should the 
tariff be reduced, and the cost of living thereby reduced 
the 17 per cent. which it costs more to live in the United 
States than 
whether the piano industry here could survive the sud- 


in England? And then the question is, 
den shock of a free trade competition, which would 
change the basis of values. 

However, one of the most potent arguments we can 
The last num- 
London and Provincial Music Trades Review 
has (dated March 15). The 
new and reduced Tariff bill had been brought into the 


give to our readers comes from England. 
the 
just arrived 


ber of 


news thata 


House of Representatives had just reached London, and 
here is the editorial on the subject from the above paper: 
A New Opening in America. 

The details of the new Tariff bill are not before us, but by 
cable the news comes that the duty on musical instruments im- 
Such, 


at any rate, is the proposal, which may possibly be rejected or 


ported into the United States will be reduced one-half. 


shelved by Congress, and will in any case not come into force 
till next year 

Still, a reduction of the duty seems to be in the near future 
and with it an We 
shall probably not be far off the facts if we prophesy that the 


increased market for European goods. 
result will be largely in favor of the German rather than the 
English With a few brilliant exceptions—that is to 


say, of men who by energy and enterprise make fortunes—the 


trader. 


British manufacturer of the present day 1s far too short sighted 
and stubborn. When a new market is open to him the average 
British maker insists that new buyers must take the old style 
of British goods, while the German, on the other hand, adapts 
his goods to the new market. When his takings fall off a little 
the silly British manufacturer performs the operation known 


to him of ‘‘ cutting down his expenses,” that is to say, he dis- 





mercial policy, and the conclusion is that the gentleman who 
said it was the fault of the protective tariff was right. If he | 
was not right to what cause can the present condition of the 


Why can’t we send our pianos to Mexico 
If 


these countries use European 


trade be attributed 


and South America our instruments are better why do 


pianos exclusively ? 
to the published statements in your paper, Germany, with a 


much smaller population, produces 75,000 pianos annually, 


one-half more than is made in the United 


is 
States. ( 


side of her own borders; and why can’t our manufacturers 


which about 


ould she do so if there were no demand for, them out- 


decreases his advertisements, 


this sort 


misses a traveler or two and 
He understand that 


announcement of poverty and falling trade. 


cannot of thing is an 


The German, on 


| the other hand, when his receipts diminish, at once recognizes 


| 
| 


According | 





the cause, sends his travelers into new districts and increases 
his advertisements in those newspapers which really reach his 
constituency. The Briton, his chair and 
thanks his fate he is an Englishman, while the German 
recognizes the fact that the world moves and that he must 


in short, sits in 


move with it or get left. 
The Germans have already a good trade with the United 
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States, and if the tariff be eventually reduced to 12% per cent. 
ad valorem the best houses bid fair to increase their business. 
They will do it by precisely the methods by which England 
first built up her trade, that is to say, by energy and enter- 
prise. A few of the more progressive British firms will doubt- 
less also make a bid for a share in the new market. 

Are there any indications in this article that the 
editor of the London paper anticipates an importation 
into England or any other country of American pianos ? 
That he is mistaken in his premises is in this instance 
an excellent thing, for his remarks disclose the probable 
action of European manufacturers in the event of a re- 
duction. Of course there is no probability of a re- 
duction, but let us imagine, if we can, the result if the 
duty were reduced by 50 per cent. 





Pianos Moved by Cook. 


ENTERPRISE OF J, W. Cook & Son, Boston. 


HERE is an enterprise in the music trade in 
Boston that has no counterpart in any other city on this 
continent, and there is none as large as it in any European 
We refer to the business of J. W. Cook & Son, the 
, who move and team pianos and organs in Bos- 
ton. Years ago the senior of the house began in a small way 
to move pianos, and at the present time his firm has a large 
office at 20 Avery-st., employing bookkeepers, and for the out- 
side work 28 horses, 20 wagons and 42 men. Their business 
for the year, which we have taken from their books, is a bar- 


THE 


city. 
piano movers 


ometer of the condition of the piano and organ trade in Bos- 
ton every month, and also indicates that last year was the 
busiest in the history of the music trade of Boston, for J. W. 
Cook & Son have never handled as many instruments as last 








year. This list is exceedingly interesting and indicates how 
extensive the enterprise is : 

odin. - 1887. —— —— - 

Pianos Organs 
Moved Moved. Total. 
January 1,256 161 1,417 
February 1,212 2m 1,423 
March 1,470 182 1,652 
April 1,564 219 1,783 
May 1,456 159 1,615 
Tune 1,604 216 1,820 
July. 1,107 132 1,239 
August. . 1,037 197 1,234 
September. 1,871 282 2,153 
October 2 083 224 2.307 
November. 1,870 212 2,082 
December 1,906 197 2,103 
Totals 18,43 2,392 20,828 


A total of 20,828 instruments moved by one firm of movers in 
one year—18,436 pianos and 2,392 organs ! 


movers in Boston doing a small business and some firms do their 


There are other 


own moving, all which amounts, according to J. W. Cook & 
Son, to about 10,000 additional instruments handled, making 
ayrand total for Boston of about 36,000 pianos and organs 
handled. 

The above list of Cook's offers an interesting subject for 


analysis. July and August were the dullest months, August 





| 1,820. 


j} and February. 


showing 1,234 and July 1,239. Following these, with an in- 
crease of 15 per cent., came January with 1,417 and February 


with 1,423. May and March come next with 1,615 and 1,652 


respectively, with another 15 per cent. increase over January 


Then comes April with 1,783 and June with 
From the first of the year until the end of the summer 
no single month shows as much business as September. In the 
four last months 42 per cent. of the instruments were handled, 
leaving 58 per cent. for the other eight months. There were, 
within a few, as many pianos handled during October as dur- 
ing July and August combined. Indeed the list discloses the 
fact that the last four months of the year and the month of 
June were the busiest, and that in these the trade amounted to 
as much as it did in the other seven. 

A house like J. W. Cook & Son is very much needed in this 
city, for, instead of many and frequently irresponsible teams- 
sters and movers, the New York piano and organ trade could 
place their daily, in fact hourly, orders by telephone or mes- 


| senger with the moving firm and they would be attended with 


open 


| dispatch and with safety and responsibility. 


Messrs. J. W. Cook & Son contemplate establishing a house 
here and they will have our hearty support from the very out- 
set. The sooner they open here the better for the piano and 


organ trade of this eity. 





A Card. 


Lditors of The Musical Courter : 

Dear Siks—We have recently noticed articles in various 
musical journals referring to certain changes which they 
allege were soon to take place in our business. We will 
simply say that we are still in the organ reed business and 
have no intention of retiring from the same. We are also 
prepared to meet any legitimate competition. 

Yours very truly, MUNROE ORGAN REED COMPANY. 

W orcesTER, March 26, 1888. 





—M. Steinert, senior member of the firm of M. Steinert & 
Sons, New Haven, Boston, Providence, Newport and Cin- 
cinnati, will leave New York with his wife on Wednesday, 
April 18, on the steamship Aller, for Germany, where the 
couple will remain five months. During M. Steinert’s absence 
the Boston office will be the main office of the firm, 

















WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Suis and Upright 


PIANOS 





WAREROOMS; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Yi7. Sixteenth St., 


4+NEW + YORK.¢ 





MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street 
4+NEW * YORK. 





BRANCH ; 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO, | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS 


FRANCIS BACON, 


PARAGON 


YwrA NM OS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 


19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CHICAGO DEPOT: J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Si). FF. BEN T, 














THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 





Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


C.A. SMITH & ai 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL, 








— or — 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street | 
CHICAGO | 





281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
"SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


HEINR. KNAUSS SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano ’ Manufacturers. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


rrA NWOs. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 
ORGAN CO., 

















+THE + 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


DETROIT, MICH. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 











BUY THE OLD RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO. 





PTT 1056 


MTT Tem LTA Tatiana 
ses 


F, G. SMITH, Sr. 
WaREROOMS, be 

95 Tifth Ave. 
Jeormy City, 43 Montgomery St. 
ington, 1).C, 110: eae 
Saratoga Springs, 4848 





Over fat now in use, 









LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. f 
S| FREEBORN ‘G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 

Bradbury Piano, 


Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Dear Sir: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and aii 
her friends who see it. It isa remarkably 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything hat goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, anc further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
in every respect. 
Very truly yours, 






1090 Arch St._ 





194-196 
H!, Philadelphia, 


W. K. ROGERS, 


Privats Secrerary TO THE Peesipant. 


"PLO pate ng pom yang 
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T 


n Paganini, his violin and 


Musical Merchandise. 
HE Ne W 


prints an article 


surround this wonderful artist 


If the peasantry of Italy, France and Germany at that time 
ere ignorant enough to believe in such nonsense, it is much 

e deplored that papers like the London Telegraph and the | 
New York Ave in, that always profess to elevate public 


print such miserable stuff and thus help t 
that her 
nrivaled His 


rem¢ 





be equaled some day, but 
the 


technic may 


mbered as genius that invented 


new methods that inspired the development of the art of violin 





playing 
W T It could only be Paganini. The assassinated party was converted into either 
are indebted to th Tetronon > lowing 4 - . 
valien esterechetae , for the following interest my rival or my mistress; and it was I, Paganini, who had been so many 
ng letter of Paganini’s, which was furnished to the .We/ronome | years loaded with chains and immured in a dungeon. Solely with the 
by Mr. George Brayley, 125 Tremont-st., Boston, Mass | view of wringing from me the secret of my new system have they com- 
Pawn A > | plimented me with fetters, whose only effect would have been to paralyze 
arts, April 21, 1831 
my arms 
. ,.. | Once more, if people will continue obstinate in a belief which contradicts 
Son rk f kindness have been lavished upon me by the 
all likelihood, nothing remains for me but submission. I retain still, how- 
rench public ecided has been the applause I have received from it, | 
ever, one hope ; it is that, when I am no more, calumny will at length con- 
I nnot believe the celebrity which is said to have preceded 2 ‘ 
. sent to abandon her prey, and that those even who have so cruelly revenged 
e in Paris ar also that my performance in the several concerts I have | 3 
' But if I , themselves on my success during life will at least allow my ashes to repose 
t t worthy reputation mutt cou 7 
? : i | in peace Accept, &c., PAGANINI 
‘ ) ibject, it would be at once dispelled when I c N 
bserve th i" ur arti take to represent my figure and the multitude x 
rtraits of P ini wih which the very walls of your vast capital are Pi 
ng Mere portrat however kenesses or not, are insufficient to New England 1ano Company. 
“ — . 
was only yesterday that, walking along the HE Boston Herald of Friday last published 
Boulev es ltaliens, ] saw in a print shop a lithograph of ** Paganini in this item of news: 
| ) G iid I self here are some henest fellows now, 
> 2 @ 
‘ Ba r king money of a calumny which has pursued my Piano Polishers’ Strike. 
ps for uae pense pan However, | looked on good humoredly Mr. Thomas B. Dardis, chairman of the executive board of the Piano 
1 u j yself with the various little details with which the genius Polishers’ and Varnishers’ Assembly, states that the strike of the craft of the 
© artist had Mustrate lis mystification, when I found a crowd as- | New England piano factory is progressing very favorably, from the 
t ‘round me, everyone occupied in comparing my appearance and | sirjkers’ standpoint. Many of the strikers are obtaining work elsewhere, 
. the in the print and satisfying himself how | ang the board will have but a small number of idle men in a few days to 
I wa ‘ nce my imprisonment. I now found that these look after. Mr. Dardis said: *‘I wish to say one thing to correcta false 
VOCE yee k the matter in earnest and I saw that | rumor which has gained quite an extensive circulation. It 1s this: That 
} ec. It el y head that, since all the | the executive board would not confer with Mr. Scanlan, but we will be 
rid mu e, | might as well furnish the gentlemen who are so good a3 | pleased to meet Mr. Scanlan at any time when he may consider it desirable 
rouble themselves about me with some anecdotes which would afford | 4. confer with us.” The strikers propose to send a delegate to New York 
sor prints just & ind just as true as the one I was then look- | within afew days to place the matter before the unions and piano dealers 
. on OFGEr t . ‘ inecdotes public that I beg the favor of | of that city, and solicit their co-operation in bringing Mr. Scanlan to 
: . ’ o Sewrew terms. 
; SreRent: me. tn. prison; His) Cary not know what | And on Saturday the same paper printed the following : 
5 re about S wise as myself ra 
fir ( There are many versions of the | Ready to Confer. 
! od story for an engraving For 
npany with my mistress | CROWDED MEETING OF PIANO WORKERS HELD LAST EVENING. 
y ot d 1 e back ata ment when he was unable to de- | 
hia 4 r ikes n ress instead of my rival the victim | A crowded meeting of piano makers was held in Codman Hall last night 
Hi pu wain a point which the under the auspices of L. A. 3,891, Knights of Labor. Several members of 
P for the dagg«r while other nsist | the Suffolk County district executive were present and delivered addresses 
was by In rt, ever e r the story in his own | upon the labor question. A report of the condition of the strike at the 
dt hogr ire we t take the same freedom. Let me New England Piano Factory was made by the executive board of the as- 
you wl t “ 1 selt in | a about fil nm years ag » this | sembly The report showed that the strike was progressing satisfactorily 
ry I A 1 m , The next day I went and that the board was ready to confer with Mr Scanlan, the proprietor 
I was perhaps the sixtieth guest, of the establishment, at any time be might desire a conference. The sec- 
' O npany expre i himself in | retary of the assembly read a communication from the New York Piano 
ff performance the evening be Workers’ Union, which was enthusiastically received. The New York 
Hi bor ed the praise bestowed on me, but added nion promised financial and moral aid te the Boston men. 
\ ! b “ > $ t € ves it l ar - - is j > i 
i Pag i's ability ; he owes it all to an Mr. Scanlan has not changed his original position, which 
ear } ry T ingeon, with nothing but his . 
H was described in these columns over a month ago. He knows 
J T ! nfiinem wt ts Ww 
' AY ssassinated a friend of | Of no strike or organization from an official point of view, and 
“ c riva is under the impression that the welfare of his business re- 
. ’ ; lenouncing the enor- | quires that he should control and manage it and not any out- 
iw rime W addr imyseli to the speaker, begging him P ° s : 
d Night habit gle side or inside organization. Before what piano dealers in this 
i ‘ ea whe ragical adventure occurred, all eyes : ee ” 
u ‘ : idge the astonishment | City could the strikers place their ‘‘ matter,” as one of the 
f ler and imprisor above items states? Mr. Scanlan has his own branch house 
a in New York, and other dealers in New York who buy pianos 
elat the story v ttle emb 1 ie Be af j . : 
A eaghe. : ri ae ~ 3 : te > from him do not purchase them under the same stencil which 
‘ nha i 1 car € Ma Deen toid i Dbelevecc . ° , r 
' : is found on the pianos in his wareroom. The New York deal- 
r ver e he might have been deceive & 
‘ with r in ar ers will not take much interest in any such appeal and the dis- 
ndulge ‘ themse nt satisfied men had better save the railroad fare and other ex- 
| t " e studied a ) V ham penses 
erty as he w lha been — 
us got intocirculation and serve Blizzard Donation. 
bot ‘ some enthusiasts. I had been] STANT , : TAT : we 
eheeation i tne eoteasient pla EINHARD KOCHMANN, Behning & Co.'s 
1 e St et le itchia gentleman who 
nplex elancholy air aa traveling salesman, has received from Chillicothe, 
" perforn Onio, a little box marked, ‘ For the New York Blizzard Suf- 
x praying ; tor that, w ferers. rhe box contained a small sausage, a morsel of 
ve : 
‘ : ‘a cheese, a shred of cabbage, aslice of potato, and fragments 
i « sal aeviul vas 
r. that the striking like. | Of bread, turnip, &c. Tiny medicine vials contained milk, wine 
r ip between us. It| and beer. This note was inclosed : 
i . ‘ t ed ‘ im r ninute a de ‘We lament greatly that the contribution is not larger, but our means 
ad detected | would not allow it. Hope this may reach you and be of some benefit. No 
y loubt you suffered from the terrible storm that visited New York recently. 
I I y ya e reports thus circu With best wishes From SYMPATHETIC FRIENDS. 
ration the absurdity Everybody to whom Mr. Kochmann showed the box and the 
rte years I d b ° ° 
mie ce 2€°" | Vetter laughed and said it wasa good joke. He intends to send 
giving concer that for . A S j 
: Sea : “pe a large box of snow, as a blizzard sample, to his friends in 
i we 1 ra ing irector ol usi 
i eight years’ imprisonment for _ Chillicothe and give them the pleasure of paying express 
it must have been before I be- | charges amounting to about $12.—V. Y. World. 
ther words, I must have had a mistress | ————————————————— 
iv I i t mbassador of my own | . . , : : 
; n the issad ; —Story & Clark’s Modern Ideal case is having an unprece- 
r id known me for nearly “ a ‘ 
, , Pee uct had been that of an | demted run. The trade and public are more than pleased. 
! ese n I ( in silencing calumny for the | The case should be called ‘* The Popular Modern Ideal.” 


York £7 ning Sun of March 20 re- | I see nothing else for it but to leave malignity at liberty to disport itself 
from the London 7edegraph that touches 


the ghost stories and legends that 


» of the violin, who as yet stands 








but calumny is never totally extinguished, and I was not sur- 
What is to be done, sir? For my part 


| moment ; 
prised to find it revived in this city. 
at my expense. Before I close my letter, however, it may be as well to put 
| you in possession ef the occurrence which has given rise to all these un- 
| favorable reports of me 
A violin player named D——i, who was at Milan in 1798, associated 
himself with two other men of bad character and engaged with them in a 
plot to assassinate, by night, the curate of a neighboring village, supposed 
Luckily for the curate the heart ot 
the conspirators failed him and he denounced his companions. 
The gendarmes watched the spotand took D——i and his accomplices 
into custody at the moment they arrived atthe curate’s dwelling. They 
but General 
Menon, having been appointed Governor of Milan, set the violin player 


to be in possession of much wealth, 
me of 


were condemned to twenty years’ confinement in irons ; 


| at liberty at the end of two. 
sir? This is the sole foundation upon which the 
A violin player, 
i,” had been engaged in a murder, and imprisoned. 


Would you believe 11, 


| whole history of my incarceration has been erected. 


whose name ended in * 
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The Trade. 


—Glidden W. Joy & Co., manufacturers of varnish and 
japan, have failed. Attachments were the immediate cause 
of the failure. 

—Steger & Sauber, of Chicago, the Sohmer and Krakauer 
agents, will remove from Wabash-ave. to the corner of State 
and Jackson streets. 

—Mr. John C. Haynes, of O. Ditson & Co., informed us 
last Friday that Mr. Ditson’s illness had not yet taken a favor- 
able turn and that it was his impression that Mr. Ditson’s ac- 
tive business life was part of the past. Mr. Ditson’s walk is 
unsteady and his memory has been failing very rapidly, says 
Mr. Haynes. 

—The new style symphonium organ, with pipe top, made 
by the Sterling Company, contains 8 of reeds, has 
12 octave coupler, vox humana, grand organ 
and knee swell, and is therefore capable of producing many 


sets 
stops, an 
effects, and is a very desirable instrument for churches, Sun- 
day-school rooms and lodges. This style can also be obtained 
without the pipe top, but this latter feature adds much to the 
imposing appearance of the instrument. 

—E.G. Newell & Co., the Chickering agents in Chicago, 
have taken the agency of the Kurtzman piano. Mr, Theo. 
Pfafflin, the head salesman of the house, is now at his post. 
We hereby acknowledge an interesting letter from here. 

--A member of the Seventh Baptist Church withdrew from the church 


last week because it had a‘‘ sin box"’ init. The Sunday school recently 


dtlanta Constitution. 
This man ought to be put in a tin box 


purchased an organ. 
‘*Sin box" is good. 
and buried 110 feet under Okenfenokee Swamp. 


—An old man from Yamhill walked isto the piano and 


organ wareroom of Wiley B. Allen's music store, 211 First-st., and after 


gazing around for several minutes at the various styles of instruments 


there, said. ‘If I could only play one of these organs I'd buy one,”’ “I'l 
teach you to play one in less than five minutes if you'll agree to take that 


particular organ right there tor $140, said Mr. Alien. The old gentleman 
hooted at the idea. ‘If you don’t learn in five minutes I'll give you the 
organ. Will you accept my offer?’’ was Mr. Allen's reply. “1 will,’ 
said the old man, and sure enough in less than five minutes the Yamhill 


man wa: playing and singing like a fuil fledged music teacher, and the sale 


was made. All this was brought about by the Farrand & Votey organ, 


with Weir's harmonized keyboard, by the means of which anyone can 


play an organ instantly, without any practice or instruction from anyone. 


Portland, Ore., Ex. 


—The Boston G/ode says: 


A veteran of the music trade, not alone of Boston, but of the country, 


where he easily takes the lead for variety of stock carried as well, is Oliver 


Ditson, still engayed in active business on Washington-st. Fifty years 


ago Mr. Ditson, in partnership with Samuel H. Parker (the latter having 


been long engaged in the book, music and business), occupied a 


portion of the * Old Corner"’ bookstore, 


pian 
along with William D. Ticknor. 
By dint of enterprise and with great astuteness in judgment the business has 
developed into immense proportions. [tis alleged that Mr. Ditson is able 
to supply at short notice any composition that has ever succeeded to popu 
larity during the past halt century. Among the employés of the concern 
is Mf. Albert Martin, who started as an assistant when the stand was on the 
**Old Corner."’ Mr. Martin was 


but on returning he found considerable of his handiwork in lettering covers 


otherwise engaged for a score of years, 


still in use and in good condition 





Fes SALE—In a Western city a nearly new Mason & 


1200, organ; three banks of keys, 32 
stops and, of course, pedal attachment. Will 
cheap. Address ‘* Western,” care of Musical Courter, 25 


East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


Hamlin, Style 
be sold very 


ANTED.—A wareroom salesman of long and successful 
experience, a brilliant piano player and fine organist, 

wants a position. Address Piano and Organ Salesman, care 
of THe Musicat Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—To correspond with manufacturers of medi- 

um priced pianos not represented’ in Washington, 


D. C., and who will guarantee protection of territory. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Medium,” care of THE MusICAL CouRIER, 25 East 


Fourteenth-st., New York. 


W 


of waiting on teachers and fine trade generally. 


ANTED—By an Eastern house, a music clerk with a 
good knowledge of foreign music ; must be capable 
Good salary 
Address, with salary expected and refer- 


care of MUSICAL COURIER, 25 East 


to the right man. 
ences, ‘‘ Foreign Clerk,” 
Fourteenth-st., New York. 





INCORPORATED 1878. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York, 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


A thorough Musical education after the methods of the Conservatories 
ot Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This Ccllege is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 


Special Summer Course begins June 15. Send for Catalogue. 








MLIADLE, 





CA 


NTER ORGANS. 


: BRATTLEBORO, YT., U.S. A. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Fianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—-4 NEW YORK +— 





G. W, SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Plano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, ‘Piano 


386 & 388 2d Ave., bet. 22d & 23d Sts., New York. | 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


Nos, 402, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Btc, 
LR SE C0, 0 eae ores. ew vonn 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 














THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > a ( A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, « 


>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW rORK 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


No. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. 


GRAND, Bf and UPRIGHT, 


shli, Bendel, Str 
id = Nera 


indorsed by Lis: zt, Ge a ns lk, We 
Abt, Pau , Heilbre 
a eatest Maste 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 428 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 


State and Jackson Streets. Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 


They Pump one-half easier than oa 
other Organ made. 


SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0,, 





WATERLOO, N. Y. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS3PON 
PIANOS 


— UNEXCELLED IN — 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF —— 


FORBIGN «MUSIC, 


Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
** Rohl fing.”’ 


Including Edition “‘ Peters,” “ 
Publishers of Edition 


Gy The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices 


Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Lea ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers re 
a CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


espectfully solicited 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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THE OLD STANDARD M ARTIN GUITARS mt 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. =a 














LIAL 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dz GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr, FERRARE, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. 


Mr. CHAS. 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Dr JANON | 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
| and many others, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


PaMERICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 





~C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Avpress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


-BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth Avenue } NEW YORK. 


roadway, 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 


arge variety 











RAN 


Kepacd 


Grand, Square and’ Upright 





Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


REA DING, 





MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 








Organ Pipes 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
( 


| 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


METAL AND WOOD 


The very best made in every respect. 


VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 

{s also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








» Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 





Every Piano FuLty WARRANTED FOR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 

















DOLGEVILLE, HN. ¥. 


+PIANOS.> 





| Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 








> WAREROOMS: 
DS FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonie Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—* PATENT PIANO MUFFLER «— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


) 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
§ 1229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 





MANN & CO. 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


UprighteGrand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 








Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka, Anna Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 


THE A. B. GHASE C0, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers 





M. P, MOLLER PIPE 


—MANUFACTURERS OF 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 


PIPE 4» REED ORGANS oF THE HIGHEST GRADE, 


ORGAN 60., 








FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND, CONCERT ORGANS. 


Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and References. 








co., 










Gold and Silver 











Medals at the 
Wor d's Expo- 
sitions of Am- 
sterdam and 






Antwerp 












Accents Wantzn. 


GE RT Si 
_ fas eT SET = ; 
WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago —— 
FACTORY: 51-53-66 P 


OWRD 


fl 
= 





F, GONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N, B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tured and Regulated, 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


COURIER. 239 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (C0., 


| 
=| 
| 


>| 





~~2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORI WAYNE, IND. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


AM our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, pateuted 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fmame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








so 


BABY GRAND. 


SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


THE 


GRAND, SQUARE 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 


\ 


EO. STE 


coal 


oe 
LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small Apartments. 


K & CO. 


AND UPRIGHT 


com- 





tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


bility 





— ie 





a oe 








JARDINE & SON. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, eT > 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
iY. 43 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 
x * 4 Fifth Avenue Pres. 

Brooklyn Tab 
at Me : Birst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 

San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
—< ‘eo 

















WEGMAN & HENN NG, 


Piano Man ufactu rers. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 





New Orleans, ia 


burgh R.C. Ce AUBURN, N. Y. 


THE MILLER ~ ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salabie 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c,, FREE, 


b MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


ePrA TOS. 


Faetory and Witercene. 338 and 340 East 3ist 8 3lst Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


G™ Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


TEIMTER & WINKELMANN, 


~PIANOS,« 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION, CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 





Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


i ev PIANO HARDWARE, 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c, 


“, Nickel- erry > Bronzing and fepcasing Fine Gray ano 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 


Patented. constantly on hand. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 








22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
| and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
| and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, 0 

| San Francisco, and many others. 


400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 


@ acd 37, 39, 41, 43. 45 Ninth Aves, NEW YORK. 
O Pp = R PIANO. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEK & SON, Menufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





@ Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 











Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 
FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
P. 0, BOX 2920. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 





EE. G. HARRINGTON & Co. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square 


—#),- 
F 


MANUFACTURERS O 


? Uprieht Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 458. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 









STEINWAY 


ORGANS. 


— a successful rival on 
the Globe, either in Design, 


Material or Workmanship. The re- 
sults already accomplished in Tone 
Effects are marvelous. Greater 


strides in this direction during the 


last two years than ever before. 








PIANOS. 


JITHE good name and fame of the 

ESTEY ORGAN have been 
borne out most fully by the PIANO. 
At one bound it was in the front 
rank, and the demand for a new, 
first-class Piano is rapidly centring 


in this establishment. 






No. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 












ESTEY ORGAN CO, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 


ESTEY PIANO 60. 


New York City, U.S.A. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 

























ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT ONE BUT THE | FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


Cc. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 





5 




















Paris, 1878. 






Vienna, 1873. 








SAW MILLS; 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 


DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. LSTSEs, LEIEae. XN. %. 


N 0 0 AGA NS < FELT er SOUNDING aidia-endrones AT DOLGEVILLE, N.Y 


122 HAST Te ee STREET, “WErWw YORE. 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M. BENT & CO.,, Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are pre ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 

j for Illustrated tinged 


Square, Upright and Grand Fianos ie 
aw 





pea 
‘auoU | 
ag 

















BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO sumtin of trial and consideration. 





3 WEST 14th ST, 
NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 
BEHNING & SON! RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Cnurch, New York, 























